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ALL GREENSLEEVES ARE 
GUARANTEED FOR 
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Dept. ‘K' SHEERLINE (Hardware) UMITED 
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GUARANTEED 
ANTI-ROT 


* NO PAINT NEEDED 


* MORTICED AND 
TENONED JOINTS 


* FULLY SECTIONAL 
* CASH OR EASY TERMS 


Available for cash or for a deposit 
of 10% of the cash price and 
balance over 6, 12, 18 or 24 months. 


ASHFORD 
A splendid room for the Handy- 
man. Full length glazing and end 
window. Sizes from8’x 6’ to 16’x8’. 
From £44.0.0 cash price or terms 
as above. 


CHEADLE 

Forthe gardener who wantsa first 
class greenhouse. Complete with 
glass, putty etc. Sizes from 8’ x 8’ 
to 20’ x 8’. From £39.0.0 cash price 
or terms as above. aaa 


SUN PORCHES 
and Lean-to Greenhouses. A wide variety of 
buildings available. Complete with glass, 
putty, etc. From £18.10.0 cash price or 
terms as above. 


WESTON 


Asuperb revolving summer house.8' x8’ 
£130.0.0 cash price or terms as above. 


FREE write today for a copy 
of our Super Catalogue, the most 
informative catalogue ever issued. 
It includes a special leaflet on the 


Free Delivery England & Wales properties of Western Red Cedar. 


R. H. HALL & CO. (KENT) LTD (44: 1 ) Paddock Wood, Tonbridge, Kent 
One of the Austin Hall Group of Companies 


SHEDS GREENHOUSES WORKSHOPS 
LOOKS BETTER LASTS LONGER — : 
: 


These are the perfect protective paints for glass- 
houses, frames, Dutch lights and all horti- 
cultural timber prone to mildew. Specially 
formulated for the exacting requirements of the 
nursery trade, Cuprinol Fungicidal Paints 

are tougher and weather-resistant. The 
incorporation of powerful fungi- 

cides prevents the formation of 

mildew and moulds. 


There are two systems available 
—WHITE and ALUMINIUM. 

The wuire system consists of 
PRIMER, UNDERCOATING and 
FINISHING. These paints contain 
a high proportion of genuine 
white lead. 

With the ALUMINIUM system 
no undercoating is necessary and 
only PRIMING and FINISHING 
coats are required. Where large 
buildings are being painted this 
system effects large savings in 
time and labour costs. 

Specifications for painting 
new timber, and for application 
to previously treated woodwork, 
will be gladly supplied on 
request. 


4 \Glasshouses | 

is. . CUPRINOL LTD, DEPT. 48, TERMINAL HOUSE, VICTORIA, LONDON S.W.1. TELEPHONE: SLOANE 9274 
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What’s Alfred Allen’s 


SWING WATER CART 
got that makes it 


so efficient? 


Lightweight Easy tipping 
Strong welded tubular steel frame 
Heavily galvanised container 

Six sizes 15-50 gallons 

Solid or pneumatic rubber-tyred 
or unbreakable all-steel wheels. 


Stocked by Geo. Munro, Carters, Suttons 
and all good Horticultural Sundriesmen. 


A : 
London Office 23 Lawrence Lane. E.C.2 
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Alginure is an outstanding new product of Oxford 
() Horticultural Laboratories that will give you better 
all-round results. Lightly worked into the soil, 
and watered, this scientific soil conditioner 
instantly releases humus. It ensures earlier 
cropping, and healthier plants — with the mini- 
() mum of manual effort. 


What is Alginure? It is derived from the whole 
seaweed plant in granulated form, treated by a 
new and special process. It excels as a source of 

Trace Elements, which are essential for healthy 

plant growth. 1 ton of Alginure releases 1 ton of 

useful material: is not only better but cheaper 


than farmyard manure, costing 14d. per square 
yard to apply. Oxford Horticultural Laboratories 
have prepared an important leaflet on this new 


organic compound. 
A copy will be sent 
to you on request. 


PRICES 


the new 1 tom ..ccceeee £120. 0.0 


1 Cwt £6.12.0 TEKS 


56 £3. 8.0 


compound OXFORD HORTICULTURAL LABORATORIES LTD., 


Dept. RH, Tithe Barn Mill - Drayton St. Leonard - = 
IH. 


Low Volume Spraying © 


A low priced portable outfit of proved — 
performance for spraying insecticides, fungi- 
cides, weedkillers, etc., in glasshouses. The 
compressor and motor form a compact unit 
weighing only 40 ib. ready to plug in to 
electricity supply. Ample pressure is main- 
tained through a long hose to the Model 282 
spray gun fitted with quart container— 
larger pressure feed containers available 
for continuous spraying. Also suitable for 
maintenance painting, tyre inflation, etc. 
Countrywide after-sales service. Recom- 
mended by Plant Protection Limited. 
Deferred terms available. 
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| Demonstration on your premises— 
no obligation. 
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HARD LAWN 
TENNIS 
COURTS 
Another new 
En-Tout-Cas 
*Everede’ Court 
has recently been 
constructed at 
The All England 
Club, Wimbledon 


Men’s Doubles, British Hard Court Championships 
on ‘En-Tout-Cas’ Court, 1959 


BOWLING GREENS -  FOOTBALLGROUNDS CRICKET PITCHES 
RUNNING TRACKS - SWIMMING POOLS - SQUASH RACKETS COURTS 


THE EN-TOUT-CAS co., LTD. 


SYSTON, LEICESTER (syston 3322/7) London Office: Harrods (4th Floor), Knightsbridge, S.W.1 


—FASTEST, because its cutting action consists of a series of 
high-speed cutter blades linked together in a continuous chain 
which is electrically driven around a static guide bar . . . it is suit- 
able for cutting hedges, bushes and shrubs and cuts 2 to 3-year 
growth cleanly without bruising .. . it has enormous advantages 
over ordinary reciprocating types of trimmer. 
110V model costs £17.0.0. @ eS 
200-250V model costs £18.0.0. 
from: TELES 


| 8 SOUTH WHARF, PADDINGTON, LONDON, W.2 AMBassador 2856 
Visit ewr Stand at the Royal Show—Stand K.1, Avenue K 
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HOLLAND 
and of course 


FLORIADE 


NIGHT AND DAY SERVICE 
via 
HARWICH — HOOK 


10 hours from 
London to Rotterdam 


OUT 
one night and 
BACK 
the next eliminates hotel costs 


BRITISH RAILWAYS 
ZEELAND Co. 


one fertilizer 
for all 
plant 
feeding 

CLAY’S 


FERTILIZER 


The Experts’ choice since 
1864 for FLOWERS, 
FRUIT. VEGETABLES 
and LAWNS thrive on it. 
Can be used as a dry or 
liquid feed. 
ECONOMICAL, 
INEXPENSIVE, 

EASY TO USE 


Cartons 1/9 and 2/6 


341b. 7ib, 141b. lb, 
bag bag bag bag 1 owt. 
4/6 7/- 


11/6 20/3 35/- 60/- 


FOR THE FINEST 


AFRICAN 
VIOLETS 


Better Order from 
W.C.WICKS LTD. 


(Specialist Growers) 
NOTTINGHAM 


16 GOLD MEDAL AWARDS THESE 
PAST 3 YEARS 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF OVER 40 
FINEST VARIETIES WITH CULTURAL 
INSTRUCTIONS AND SELECTED NATURAL 
COLOUR REPRODUCTIONS 64d. (3 x 2 Stamps). 


Please Note 


Our Sales Season commences the end of April 
and finishes early October. 


KNIGHT’S NURSERIES LTD. 


HAILSHAM, SUSSEX 
Telephone 454 


For Clematis and Roses 
Delivery Autumn 1960 


Lists post free 


Belgrave Hotel, Torquay 


welcomes you for the summer and 
autumn months. Situated in the centre 
of the sea from’, with our own sub- 
tropical gardens and sun lounge, 
filled with house plants and tropical 
flowers now. Seventy really first-class 
rooms, some with private bath and 
toilet, on two floors only, with elevator. 
Perfect food, with quiet willing service. 
Telephone 4818, or may we send you 
a brochure 


G. H. Gillin, F.R.H.S. 
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RICHARDSON 


HORTICULTURAL AND WEATING ENGINEERS 


20’ x 12’ cedar plant 
house in a private garden 
in Berkshire. 


Neasham Road, 
DARLINGTON 


117 Victoria Street, LONDON S.W.1 


BRYANT’S 


—naturally the best greenhouse heaters 


Richmond, Yorks, client: “It is 
maintaining 8 to 10 degrees above 
temperature by my _ electric 
heaters at two-thirds the cost.” 


Paisley: “ As a tradesman, I can 
appreciate the finish of the job, 
and the WORKMANSHIP, the 
heat which can be generated, 
is FAR BEYOND MY EX- 
PECTATIONS.” 


The letters from which testimonials are 
taken open for inspection at our address— 
£1,000 guarantee genuine. 


—copper for long life!! 


Gateshead: “ As an electrical engineer, I have been responsible for the electrical 
equipment of glasshouses for several people; one of whom has just thrown out my 
apparatus and installed yours in its place.” 


BR Y ANT’S—THE WORLD’S FINEST GREENHOUSE HEATERS 
P. J. BRYANT, FOREST RD., FISHPONDS, BRISTOL, ENG. Tel. 65-4016 


CATALOGUE FREE 


— 1874 = 


JUSTIN BROOKE LTD. 


WICKHAMBROOK, Nr. NEWMARKET, SUFFOLK 


We invite you to visit our nurseries and fruiting orchards at any time, including 
Sundays—preferably by appointment. 

We havea large acreage of nursery stock, peeetng Peaches, Nectarines, Apricots, 
Cherries, Apples, Pears, Plums, Pigs and Roses. 

In our fruiting orchards you can see the results obtained by planting similar stocks 
of all these fruits; and you can see the results at various stages of growth. 
PEACHES ON PEACH STOCK 


Telephones: 
In office hours—Wickhambrook 200 Out of office hours—Wickhambrook 304 


THE FLEXA MOWER is unique SD ( 
It will cut with less effort * newly-sown lawns without pulling Z 
* long grass up to 12" high * wet or wilted grass ZA 
Specialty positioned flexable Sheffield steel blades give the 
unique ‘scissor-cut’ action that does not 
upon finicky fine-adjustment of the cylinder or constant 


grass fost with the Flexa. It glides over r uneven 


* Grass boxes available all models 
* Every machine guaranteed three years 


4 sizes (12, 14, 16, and 18-in. cutting widths 
PRICES FROM £8 PLUS P.T. 


THE FLEXA LAWN MOWER CO., LTD., Dept. RH, 25 Guildford Rd., Woking, Surrey 


RHODODENDRON 5 GARDENERS...... TAKE NOTE! 
AT SUNNINGDALE FOUL 


(including Azaleas) 


‘ i prevents bites from all insects in gardens, 
ever woods, fields. It is pleasant, harmless to 


Pte gcc skin and eyes, and it is efficient. 


24 illustrations. 1/9d a bottle, post & packing 9d 


Price: 3/- post free C.W.O. or 3 bottles for 6/6d inclusive 
From: R. C. GREEN, LTD. 


SUNNINGDALE NURSERIES Chemists 
The most beautiful nursery in the country 187a Brompton Rd., London, S.W.3 
WINDLESHAM, SURREY Tel.: Ascot 96 Tel.: KEN 2069 


Messenger 


HORTICULTURAL BUILDERS 
& HEATING ENGINEERS 


Designs and Estimates 
submitted at your at 
request or we will build 
to your specification. 

Write for Catalegue 
MESSENGER & CO. LTD. 


LOUGHBOROUGH. Tel.: 2691 London Office: 46 Victoria Street,S.W.!. Tel. Abbey 2040 
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EKCO THERMOTUBES—simpie to install, 
reliable, robust and waterproof. For use In 
greenhouse or hot frame. 2ft. length 26/- 
and 65/6 (approx.) per additional foot. 
Thermostatic control from £4. 


EKCO ‘Warm-Glow’ Soil Heater 
Can be used in a frame or the open ground. 
Efficient, non-corroding. 50ft. lengths giving 
8 hours heat per unit, 30/-; or 100ft. lengths 
giving 4 hours heat per unit, 55/-. 


ELECTRIC GARDEN HEATING 


Write for full details to: COLELTB 


6 VIGO STREET REGENT STREET 


wee me 


MURPHY 
LIQUID 


MALATHION 


This highly efficient insecti- 
cide will control many insect 
pests and is particularly effec- 
tive against Aphids (Green 
and Black Fly), Mealy Bug, 
Scale insects, White Fly 
adults, Red Spider, Thrips, 
Leaf Miner, etc. 


4-02. bottle 5/6 
8-0z. bottle 10/- 
1 pint tin 21/6 


ORTHOCIDE 


garden fungicide 
containing 


CAPTAN 


Controls many important 
fungus diseases on a wide 
range of crops. It is especially 
effective against Black Spot 
on roses and Scab on apples 
and pears. It will also con- 
trol Storage Rots and Bulb 
and Corm Rots. 

Size I, 3/- 

(makes 5 gallons spray) 
Size 2, 9/6 
Size 4, 27/6 


KARATHANE 


MILDEW 
FUNGICIDE 


Gives a very efficient control 
of Powdery Mildews ona wide 
range of garden and green- 
house plants, particularly on 
roses, apples, grapes, straw- 
berries, gooseberries, cucum- 
bers and marrows. 
Size |, 3/- 
(makes up to 10 gallons spray) 
Size 2, 9/6 
(makes up to 40 gallons spray) 
Size 4, 27/6 
(makes up to 160 gallons spray) 


Available from Seedsmen, Ironmongers and Chemists 
THE MURPHY CHEMICAL CO. LTD., WHEATHAMPSTEAD, HERTFORDSHIRE 


ix 


= Protect your plants this easy economical way 

MURPHY AIDS to BETTER GARDENING 

| 
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Thompso 


(Stationers) Ltd. 


¥ PRODUC 


‘ 
; 
; 
all those marking jobs in and out of doors, writes on 
everything gl , paper, cloth. Easy to fill. Fadele 
instant dry, | vaterproof ir Hack 
6 each post Free, 
with 2 oz. bottle , 
33 Wembley Hill Rd. LAC 
| 
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Shows 
FRIDAY, one National Rose Society’s Show. (Both 
‘ II A.M. to 7 P.M. Halls on July 1, New Hall only on 
ATURDAY, July 2 July 2.) 


I0 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


Tuespay, July 5 
12 NOON to 6 P.M. Delphinium Society’s Show, in the 


WEDNESDAY, July 6 Old Hall. 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 

WEDNESDAY, July 6 } National Sweet Pea Society’s Show, in 
12 NOON to 7 p.m. the New Hall. 

Saturpay, July 9 } British National Carnation Society’s 
12 NOON to 7 P.M. Show, in the Old Hall. 

Fortnightly Flower Show and Fruit 
2 and Vegetable Competition, in the 

Wepnespay, July 13 New Hall. 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 

TUESDAY, July % National Association of Flower Ar- 

Ww rangement Societies’ Festival of 

Floral Decoration, in both Halls. 


10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 
H ( 
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Shows— continued 
Tuespay, July 26 
12 NOON to 6 P.M. Fortnightly Flower Show, in the New 
WEDNESDAY, July 27 Hall. 


10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


Tuespay, August 9 | Fortnightly Flower Show, in the New 
12 NOON to 6 P.M. Hall. 
WepNeEsDAY, August 10 Gladiolus Competition and British 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M. Fuchsia Society’s Competition, in 
the Old Hall. 
Fripay, August 12 
12 NOON to 6 P.M. British Gladiolus Society’s Show, in 
SaTuRDAY, August 13 the Old Hall 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 
Tuespay, August 30 
12 NOON to 6 P.M. Fortnightly Flower Show, in the New 
Wepnespay, August 31 Hall. 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 
Lectures 


Tuespay, July 12, at 3 P.M. “Cool Greenhouse Plants for Everyman’’, 
by MR. L. MAURICE MASON. 

Tuespay, July 26, at 3 P.M. “Trees for Urban Areas and their Treatment 
for Landscape Effect”, by MISS B. COLVIN, P.P.I.L.A. 

Tuespay, August 9, at 3 P.M. “Annuals and Biennials for the Small 
Garden”’, by MR. R. J. HUNTLEY. 

Tuespay, August 30, at 3 P.M. “A Plant-Hunting Expedition to the 

Mountains of Persia”, by MR. P. M. SYNGE, M.A., F.L.S. 


Demonstrations at Wisley—The following demonstrations will 
be given at Wisley, that on the succeeding day or days being in each case 
a repetition of that given on the first. 

July 13, 14, 15. Vegetative Propagation of Shrubs and Herbaceous 
Plants. (Commencing at 2 P.M.) 
July 20-21. Summer Pruning of Fruit Trees. (Commencing at 2 P.M.) 


Lily Group—Arrangements have been made for members of the 
Lily Group to visit St. Paul’s Walden Bury, nr. Hitchin, the garden of 
the HON. SIR DAVID BOWES LYON, K.C.V.O., V.M.H., on July 2. 

There will be a co-operative display of lilies at the Fortnightly Show 
on July 12 and 13, and Members of the Lily Group are invited to bring 
or send lilies for it. SIR FREDERICK STERN, the Chairman of the Group, 
has kindly undertaken to supervise the staging of the group. Any member 
who would like to supply flowers for this exhibit is asked to let the 
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Secretary of the Lily Committee know, on or before the preceding 
Wednesday, the names of the lilies he proposes to suppiy and the number 
of stems, so that the necessary arrangements in regard to space, etc., may 
be made and cards prepared showing the names of the lilies and the 
names of the exhibitors. 

There will be an “Any Questions ?” Meeting at 4.30 P.M., on Tuesday, 
July 12, in the Lecture Room in the New Hall. 

At 7 P.M., on the same day, members of the Lily Group and their 
friends will dine together in the Restaurant of the New Hall. 

Arrangements have been made for members of the Lily Group to 
visit Quarry Wood, Burghclere, nr. Newbury, the garden of MR. AND 
MRS. MARTIN SIMMONS, on July 16. 

There will also be a co-operative display of later-flowering lilies at 
the Fortnightly Show on August 9 and 10. Members of the Lily Group 
are also invited to supply lilies for this display and the arrangements will 
be similar to those for the co-operative display on July 12 and 13. A 
Discussion on “Lilies in the Co-operative Display” will take place at 
4.30 P.M. on Tuesday, August 9, in the Lecture Room in the New Hall. 


Joint Chrysanthemum Committee—The Joint Chrysanthemum 
Committee will meet at 12 NOON at the Fortnightly Shows on August 9 
and 30, October 11 and 25, and November 29; on September 27 at the 
Great Autumn Show; at 12.30 P.M. at the National Chrysanthemum 
Society’s Shows on Friday, September 16, and Friday, November 4; 
at 2 P.M. on Thursday, September 22, at the Sheffield Chrysanthemum 
Society’s Show, Edmund Road Drill Hall, Sheffield; and at 12 Noon 
on Tuesday, November 15, and Tuesday, December 13. 


British National Carnation Society’s Show on July 9—In con- 
junction with the British National Carnation Society’s Show, which will 
be held in the Old Hall on July 9, a short conference on carnations will 
be held in the Lecture Room in the New Hall, commencing at 2.30 P.M. 
There will be papers by MR. A. w. GRAY of the Electricity Council’s 
Advisory Section and by Mr. G. LOCKIE of Plant Protection Ltd., together 
with a sound film from America entitled, “The Carnation Story”. 
Fellows of the Society will be admitted on production of their tickets 
and are invited to take part in the discussions following the lectures. 


NOTES FROM WISLEY 
N. K. Gould 


LS * pe: the passing of midsummer many of the early-flowering trees 
and shrubs which have been a feature of the Gardens will be going 
over and we must look to the borders of roses, herbaceous plants and 
a few late-flowering shrubby genera such as hydrangea for the chief 
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interest. Sweet peas and other flowers on trial will still be very good, 
the long border of annual plants on Weather Hill will be at its most 
colourful stage, the rock garden and alpine house will still offer a very 
wide variety of interesting piants and there are one or two collections of 
the species and varieties of special genera which deserve mention. Per- 
haps the most vivid of these are gazanias, which belong to a South 
African genus of about twenty-four species of perennial herbs. Not all 
of these are in cultivation and the most attractive garden plants are 
hybrids. In the very sunny and sandy nursery beds above the rock 
garden they grow to perfection and the low tufted plants cover them- 
selves for weeks with large, widely expanded daisy flowers varying in 
colour from white through all shades of yellow to deep orange and 
brick-red, occasionally purple, and a characteristic feature of the flower 
is that each ray petal bears a basal spot or blotch often margined with 
a contrasting colour. Unfortunately gazanias are not hardy and need 
protection in the winter. In our experience the best way to treat them 
is to make cuttings in July and August of the side shoots which grow 
from the base of the plant and to root these in sandy soil in a closed 
frame. They may remain here until the time comes in the following 
June to plant them out, before which they will of course have to be 
hardened off. In a warm and favourable summer many of them ripen 
seeds from which novelties may be raised. 

The bed on the east side of the alpine house has long been reserved 
for a collection of species and hybrids of Cistus which enjoy the full 
exposure to the afternoon sun and the protection afforded by a high 
hedge of Lawson Cypress. For several weeks from May onwards these 
evergreen shrubs daily open a fresh crop of flat, five-petalled and 
golden-centred flowers, like single roses, in colours ranging from white 
to rose and purplish shades, not infrequently blotched with purple or 
maroon. From our correspondence and conversations with Fellows of 
the Society, we judge that many people believe cistuses to be very 
difficult to establish, extremely tender and short-lived. It is quite true 
that they dislike being transplanted once they are well past the seedling 
stage, for it is their habit to send long, fibrous roots deep down in the 
soil and they are therefore best planted in their permanent places when 
still quite small. Seedlings are perhaps best grown in pots for a time 
but if they become pot-bound the roots show some disinclination to 
strike out into the soil when the plants are put out and it is for this 
reason that some specimens do not establish easily. 

Most species, coming as they do from the warm climates of the 
Mediterranean region, are intolerant of English winters, but one or two, 
notably C. laurifolius, are capable of withstanding even the low tempera- 
tures and prolonged frosts of a winter like that of 1946~7. Their ability 
to survive depends a good deal upon the character of the soil in which 
they are planted and the degree of shelter they receive from buildings, 
trees or plants in the immediate vicinity. Species which are inclined 
to grow rather tall and to have rather bare stretches of stem near the 
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soil, such as C. ladaniferus, benefit by being surrounded with lower- 
growing things such as lavender or rosemary which afford some shelter 
and, to some extent, prevent dangerous cracking of their stems. 

The individual bush has not generally a long life, but cuttings of 
slightly soft growths taken in August quickly root in gentle heat and 
many kinds are quite easily raised from seed which they produce 
liberally, so it is easy to maintain a stock to replace any losses. 

To those who have not previously grown cistuses, we would recom- 
mend for a start C. Jaurifolius, an erect shrub at least 6 feet tall with 
rather dark, ovate leaves and many medium-sized white flowers from 
June to August, and perhaps the hardiest of all; C. populifoiius, a bushy 
plant nearly as tall with lighter green and broader leaves and bunches 
of white flowers very much like single roses, and a most distinctive 
hybrid named ‘Silver Pink’, a small plant suitable for the front of a 
sunny border or for a rock garden, with grey-green leaves and flowers 
3 inches across of a peculiarly attractive pale colour which the name of 
the plant aptly suggests. For a rather larger collection, we would add 
C. x purpureus, which reaches a height of 3 or 4 feet, copiously branched 
with fine, red-purple flowers, dark blotched near the centre and C. x 
skanbergit with pale rose-pink flowers in clusters. A species of very 
great charm which deserves a special place near a warm wall is C. ladant- 
ferus, often called the ‘Gum Cistus’ on account of the sticky exudate on 
its stems and leaves from which a pleasant fragrance is emitted. Its great 
flowers are carried at the tips of the side shoots and they are snow-white, 
blotched with crimson near the centre which is filled with a boss of 
golden stamens. 

There will be plenty of colour in the rock garden during July and 
some of the brightest patches are formed by Lychnis x haageana, a 
hybrid between L. fulgens and L. coronata, a very valuable plant not much 
over 1 foot in height with large, scarlet or crimson flowers, and L. x 
arkwrightii, which was obtained by crossing L. haageana with L. chal- 
‘cedonica. It is a rather taller plant and has flowers of varying shades of 
scarlet. Equally bright are the flowers of Mimulus ‘Wargrave Fireflame’, 
which like the species M. cardinals is happily established near one of 
the rock-garden pools. Polygonum affine is at its best now, with very 
numerous dense pink spikes standing erect over cushions of foliage and 
there is also the closely allied P. mullettii with very richly coloured 
flowers. Among the many other attractive things to be seen now we 
may mention Nierembergia rivularis, an excellent creeping plant for a 
moist, sunny place, with many white funnel-shaped blooms not over 
3 inches high and Tiarella wherryi, which for many weeks sends up 
slender sprays of blush-white flowers, like those of a saxifrage, above 
tufts of pale green leaves veined with darker colour, and the earlier 
autumnal gentians including G. frigida and G. cachemirica. 

In the alpine house there are as usual some very attractive pot 
plants and some which win a good deal of admiration are Crepis incana, 
with a number of very delicate pink daisy heads above a neat rosette of 
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foliage; Anagallis tenella ‘Studland’, which forms a mat of tiny green 
leaves covered by very numerous shell-pink blooms, and the various 
forms of Rhodohypoxis baurii, one of the neatest little plants it is possible 
to imagine, with radiating pointed leaves an inch or so in length and 
regular six-petalled crimson, pink or white flowers in a long succession. 

In the herbaceous borders near the restaurant a great deal of re- 
planting was done in the early spring and some of the clumps will not 
reach their fullest development this year, but there should be an ex- 
tremely good display in the newer mixed borders beside the broad 
walk to Battleston Hill. In these borders many of the best up-to-date 
varieties of popular herbaceous plants such as Michaelmas daisies and 
phlox are represented, but we also try to include as many cf the less 
common species as possible to widen the interest of the borders. Among 
the latter one may see at the present time such plants as Cirsium rivulare 
var. atropurpureum, a thistle-like plant with branching stems terminated 
by ruby-red flowers of a rather uncommon shade; Verbascum bomby- 
ciferum, a stately biennial sometimes reaching a height of 6 feet and 
covered all over with white wool except for its sulphur-yellow flowers; 
Dracocephalum sibiricum, a strong growing erect plant with long spikes 
of lavender-blue flowers and soon forming a bold and dense clump. 
The last-named is a very handsome plant but one which has been dis- 
tributed under several incorrect names including D. prattii and Nepeta 
macrantha. One of the most distinct species of the great genus Pen- 
stemon is P. isophyllus, which is almost shrubby in its lower part and 
sends up tall arching stems, sometimes over 4 feet in height, bearing 
sprays of narrow scarlet flowers. Salvia superba is a well-known border 
plant valued for its masses of dark blue flowers which fall leaving the 
stems covered by purplish bracts; but less familiar is a dwarf and 
compact form of it which is catalogued under the varietal name ‘Lubeca’. 
A plant suitable only for the largest borders or for a site on the edge of 
open woodland is Crambe cordifolia, which is in effect a giant seakale 
with enormous spreading leaves and a huge globular inflorescence of 
white flowers reaching several feet in height. 

In the annual border leading to the top of Weather Hill many good 
novelties will be found and in addition many older things which have 
stood the test of time, as well as certain interesting little species which 
are not generally grown. Some of the brightest at the present time will 
be Lavatera ‘Loveliness’, in a very popular shade of pink, Zinnia ‘Scarlet 
Flame’, Echium ‘Blue Bedder’ and Nasturtium ‘Firebrand’. It is profit- 
able to inspect this border two or three times during the season as 
certain annuals although brilliant when in flower last but a short time 
whereas others continue to flower steadily until killed back by frost; 
and where only a small space in the garden can be devoted to them 
these are plainly the best ones to use. 

Lilies are at the height of their beauty now and there are many 
excellent species and hybrids to be seen on Battleston Hill. One of the 
most remarkable of the hybrids is a group known as Bellingham Hybrids 
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which are vigorous plants soon forming clumps of tall leafy stems sur- 
mounted by great racemes of orange or yellow flowers in the style of 
Lilium pardalinum. L. martagon album grows very well in this part of 
the garden and its pure white flowers are seen to good advantage against 
the dark rhododendron foliage. Last year the most spectacular of all 
were a number of hybrids of L. auratum, raised from seed sown years 
ago and now well established. Some of the stems reach a height of 
9 feet and carry immense star-shaped flowers of white variously marked 
with crimson and gold. It is rather late in the season for rhododendrons 
but certain species, notably R. auriculatum, should be conspicuous and 
hybrids such as ‘Amor’ and ‘Red Cap’ help to prolong the display. 
Some of the later azalea species including the sweetly-scented R. vis- 
cosum, R. prunifolium, which has apricot-coloured flowers and R. serru- 
latum, with either white or purplish flowers, carry the season into late 
August. 


TREE PAEONIES 
F. C. Stern, O.B.E., M.C., F.L.S., V.M.H. 


(Lecture given on Fune 14, 1960, SIR ERIC SAVILL, K.C.V.O, C.B.E., M.C., 
M.A., V.M.H., in the Chair) 


REE paeonies are all indigenous in a wild state to South-East Asia; 
‘Tithe most important species from the point of view of their flowers 
are Paeonia suffruticosa and P. lutea var. ludlowii, and possibly P. lutea 
itself, for its value for crossing with other tree paeonies. All the tree 
species are useful and attractive plants, but cannot compare for beauty 
with those mentioned above. P. delavayi has dark red open flowers 
about 3 to 4 inches across, and grows into a large bush about 6 feet 
high; there are a number of forms of this species, all varying in the size 
and the shade of colour of their dark red flowers. This plant is useful 
in the garden as it will do well under deciduous trees. 

A smaller tree species, P. potanini and its varieties, are low growing, 
about 2 feet high with smaller flowers about 2 to 2} inches across; 
there are several forms, some with yellow flowers, some with red and 
some white. These plants sucker freely, growing in sun or shade, and 
are suitable as undershrubs in the woodland garden. 

The most beautiful of all the tree paeony species is P. suffruticosa, 
and its different forms, often known as the ‘‘Moutan’”’ paeonies. 
*‘Moutan” is said to be derived from the Chinese ‘‘Mowtan”’, translated 
‘Male Scarlet Flower’’. It is the national flower of China; the red form 
was considered by the Chinese to be the finest. The Chinese grew 
these paeonies in their gardens for literally hundreds of years. JOHANN 
HOFFMAN (1) quotes from the Chinese literature that the ““Moutans” 
were well known and loved by the Chinese already in the eighth century. 
Although these plants were well known in China and Japan since the 
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earliest times, they were unknown in Europe or America till about 1787. 
E. H. WILSON in his Monograph of Azaleas of 1921 (7) says that Chinese 
Buddhist monks introduced many plants from China and Korea to 
Japan as early as the eighth century and among them plants of tree 
paeonies. 

In 1656 an Embassy of the Dutch East India Company was received 
by the EMPEROR at Peking. On their return NIEVHOF, in 1656 (2), 
described this journey and the plants they had seen, including the 
paeonies to which he gave great praise. But nothing seems to have been 
done about introducing these plants till a hundred years later. sir 
JOSEPH BANKS is said to have read NIEVHOF’s report and also seen 
drawings of these plants by Chinese artists. He engaged a DR. DUNCAN, 
attached to the British East India Company, to procure a plant. It came 
back to England about 1787 when it was planted at Kew and another 
in 1789 was planted in sIR JOSEPH’s garden, later to be named P. moutan 
var. banksia, with double pink flowers; in 1825 it was said to be about 
8 feet high and 1o feet in diameter. In 1802 (or perhaps in 1794?) 
SIR ABRAHAM HUME imported a plant to his garden at Wormley Bury in 
Hertfordshire, which in 1826 was recorded as being 7 feet high and 
14 feet in circumference. This garden in recent years belonged to the 
late MAJOR PAM. This plant was named P. moutan var. papaveracea and 
illustrated in the Botanical Magazine, t. 2175 of 1820; it had white 
flowers with deep red markings at the base of the petals. I saw the 
remains of this plant still growing at Wormley Bury, with one flower, 
a few years ago. 

Although tree paeonies were grown in gardens throughout China, 
Korea and Japan for a great number of years, the location of the wild 
plants was not known till about 1890 when SCALLON and GIRALDI (3) 
discovered the true wild plants in the province of Shensi in China; 
they did not collect any living plants or seeds. In 1910 PURDOM found 
wild tree paeonies also in the province of Shensi. He sent a dried 
specimen to the Arnold Arboretum at Boston, U.S.A., and seed to 
PROFESSOR SARGENT and to Messrs. James Veitch in England. The 
young plants at Boston were eaten by rats; only one was raised by 
Messrs. Veitch which was sent to PROFESSOR SARGENT. In April 1914 
REGINALD FARRER (4) found the tree paeonies in the province of Kansu 
in China, and he gives a glorious description of the plants in his book 
On the Eaves of the World, but he collected no seed or dried specimens. 

The wild plant was not in cultivation till pr. J. F. ROCK sent seed 
back to the Arnold Arboretum in 1926. The Arboretum distributed the 
seed and one plant was sent to us in 1936. When it flowered, it seemed 
to tally exactly with the wild plants described by FARRER. (R.H.S. 
JourRNAL, 84, Fig. 104, 1959.) DR. ROCK wrote from China that the seed 
sent back by him was collected from plants in the garden of a Lamasery 
at Choni, in South-West Kansu, and the Lamas told him that the plants 
came from the mountains of that district. This plant is now about 8 feet 
high and 12 feet in diameter. 
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SIR JOSEPH BANKS’ plant mentioned above was described in his 
Botanist’s Repository of 1804 (5), under the name of P. suffruticosa, 
which is now considered the correct name of the wild tree paeony of 
China. 

A few garden “‘Moutan”’ paeonies were imported from China at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, but few survived the journey. 
About this time seed seems to have been brought from China and Japan, 
for seedlings began to appear in French and American gardens. 
SIEBOLD (6) in 1844 brought back some especially fine plants to Germany 
from Japan. In February 1843 ROBERT FORTUNE was sent out to China 
by the Horticultural Society (as the R.H.S. was then known) at a salary 
of £100 a year plus expenses. He was able in 1846 to bring back living 
plants of some of the best tree paeonies; these gradually came into 
cultivation in Europe and America. Some of the nurserymen in 
England later on began to catalogue these paeonies. Messrs. Kelway 
are reported to have offered them in their catalogue of 1889. All these 
plants are reported as having single or double flowers, pink, white or 

urple. 

, It was not until about 1902 that a new phase in hybridizing the 
paeonies took place. Before this there was no hybridizing, as far as is 
known, between the species of tree paeonies. In 1882 ABBE DELAVAY, 
one of the French missionaries, discovered P. lutea, the yellow-flowered 
tree paeony species, in Yunnan and sent seed to France. This species 
flowered for the first time in England in the Temperate House at Kew 
in 1900. Soon after 1902 Messrs. Lemoine of Nancy, father and son, who 
were already famous for their hybridizing of philadelphus and lilacs, 
began to use P. /utea to cross with the ‘““Moutan” garden tree paeonies. 
They produced some striking new hybrids with yellow flowers, such 
as ‘L’Espérance’ and ‘Alice Harding’ with double flowers of deep 
yellow; these double flowers are not too heavy and are held well above 
the foliage. In some of the double-flowered forms, the flowers are so 
heavy that the stems cannot hold them up, especially after rain. An 
old hybrid ‘Comtesse de Tudor’, bred in France by CHARLES GOMBAULT 
in 1889, has large very double flowers, rose-du-Barri pink, about 
9g inches across; it is not a good garden plant as these fine flowers fall 
over, but in a vase they are magnificent. It is still in cultivation in 
English gardens. 

In 1917 PROFESSOR A. P. SAUNDERS, Professor of Chemistry at 
Hamilton College, Clinton, New York, began crossing paeony species 
in his garden. SAUNDERS is responsible for some of the finest crosses of 
both herbaceous and tree paeonies. His ‘Argosy’ is the best of the single 
yellows and his ‘Black Pirate’ has magnificent deep mahogany-red 
flowers (R.H.S. JourNAL, 84, Fig. 118, 1959); he has produced many 
other excellent hybrids. 

In 1936 LUDLOW and SHERRIFF collected seed of a variety of P. lutea 
in South-West Tibet at about 10,000 feet. Seed was sent to us under 
the name of P. lutea. Several plants were raised and because we did 
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not think much of P. lutea as the flowers are usually held under the 
leaves, we thought we would try a tree paeony on the chalk rubble on 
the side of the chalk cliff. To our astonishment these plants became 
taller and taller and eventually large deep butter-yellow flowers appeared 
well up above the foliage, about 5 inches in diameter. This first-class 
paeony species was named after one of the collectors, P. lutea var. 
ludlowti (10) (Fig. 85). It is the earliest of the larger tree paeonies to flower 
in May, is perfectly hardy and seems happy in any soil. I have not heard 
of any hybrids made between this paeony and garden tree paconies. 
We have tried and have not yet been successful. 

Some young plants without names were brought to us many years 
ago from Japan. They grew well on the chalk soil; some had white 
flowers and some good pink ones. One with an extra fine pink flower 
with a sheen on the petals was named ‘Silver Pink’. From seed of this 
plant in open pollination we raised some lovely plants; one named 
‘Mrs. George Warre’ had rose-pink flowers about 10 inches across, 
and another with large light-pink semi-double flowers was named 
‘Cassandra’. It is fascinating to raise seed of the tree paeonies, but alas 
the seedlings take five or six years to flower! A friend sent us seed from 
some of the best plants growing in the gardens in the south of France; 
they came all colours of white, purple, and pink, but one turned out to 
have real rich scarlet flowers, an unusual colour and is now named 
‘Sybil Stern’ (R.H.S. JouRNAL, 83, Fig. 142, 1958). 

The cultivation of tree paeonies is not difficult as long as they have 
well-drained soil. They require a good loam with or without lime. 
They dislike animal manure. When we started to grow these plants we 
thought they ought to be well fed. They did not like the old cow manure 
and some died. It was interesting to read lately in Paxton’s Magazine 
of Botany, XVI (1) of 1849, in a translation of HOFFMAN’s articles on 
tree paeonies from old Chinese and Japanese writings, that ‘‘the use 
of animal matter as manure has proved to be injurious”. We have never 
given the plants any animal manure nor any old mushroom manure for 
the last twenty years or so, but just very old leaves in autumn. 

All tree paeonies are perfectly hardy plants and will stand any 
amount of frost as long as the young growths have not started. ‘The real 
danger with tree paeonies is that they are apt to get the young growth 
injured in a mild winter and spring. This new growth, which holds 
the flowers, comes very early in the year and may get injured by a late 
frost or even a cold east wind. In order to circumvent this, we have 
tried to make the plants delay their early growth by planting them in 
half shade among deciduous shrubs and small trees, and also on the 
north side of evergreen shrubs away from the morning sun and protected 
from the east wind. 

The crossing of tree paeonies is not easy. The flowers have a mass 
of anthers which have to be removed before the flower opens. It is a 
tiresome job and one is apt to get lumbago doing it in an east wind. 
The pollen of the male parent has to be dry and fresh and in May the 
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pollen on the anthers is very often damp. We find the best plan is to 
cut the flowers of the male parent just before they open and put them 
in water in a warm room so as to get the pollen as fresh and dry as 
possible. In raising seed, it is most successful to sow the seed as soon 
as the capsule begins to open. In this way the germination of the seed 
is much quicker and more even. This is true of all paeony seed. It is 
very interesting to read in the translations of HorrMan from the original 
Chinese works of 1596 that, “‘Seeds should be sown immediately after 
they are ripe as soon as the seed vessel commences to open and show its 
seeds within”. 

The best time to move tree paeonies in the south of England is the 
first week in October. They dislike moving and often die back after 
moving but soon recover. 
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THREE FAMOUS CHARLESTON 
GARDENS 


Lanning Roper 


or the garden-lover who happens to find himself in the United States 
Fi late winter or early spring there is no pilgrimage more rewarding 
than a visit to the three famous gardens which are situated in what is 
known as the Low country a few miles inland from Charleston, South 
Carolina. This historic city, which played so important a role in 
American history, is itself one of the most unspoiled cities in the South, 
with its beautifully preserved colonial houses of architectural distinction 
and its hundreds of small gardens, which make the streets in the old 
quarter an exciting experience for they are highly original in conception 
and crammed with flowers for the better part of the year. But it is be- 
cause of Middleton Place, Magnolia Gardens and the Cypress Gardens 
that Charleston has become a mecca for garden lovers. 

Charleston is far enough south so that the winters are never severe 
although there are occasional very sharp frosts and freezes. It is on a 
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parallel with Morocco and being on the coast the climate is still further 
tempered. A seaport and a naval base, it is situated at the confluence of 
two rivers, the Ashley and the Cooper. ‘These are important to our story 
as in the early days rivers were the easiest means of access to the plan- 
tations which were built along them, and their winding courses through 
the marshes and flat wooded country explain the curious nostalgic beauty 
of the landscape. 

The early settlers in the eighteenth century built large comfortable 
homes, in the Georgian style to which they were accustomed, and 
farmed and gardened along generous lines, for there was almost un- 
limited labour in the days of the negro slave, and this fortunate state 
lasted until the Civil War, or the War between the States as it is still 
referred to in the South, spelled the doom of so many of these great 
plantations. Rice was the major crop. The flat marsh-land, rich in 
vegetable matter and easily flooded, coupled with a long, hot, growing 
season, made its cultivation easy, and it was rice that was one of the 
principal sources of wealth to the early planters. Later, where rice 
once grew so successfully, men with vision and a creative urge were to 
develop the spectacular gardens of azaleas, magnolias and camellias 
which have made South Carolina famous. The rich black silt which 
had proved so propitious for grain was to prove equally so for flowering 
trees and shrubs. Moreover, there were already giant live oaks, water 
cypresses, a variety of pines, tulip trees and other natives to provide 
high shade canopies and rich dark backgrounds for the flaming masses 
of colour. Water was a problem only in so far as a system of dykes was 
necessary to hold back the flood waters in spring after heavy rains. It is 
the gently flowing rivers, the vistas over the marshes with reeds and wild 
rice rippling in the wind, the dark lakes and lagoons with their mirrored 
reflections, and the sluggish streams and canals that dominate the land- 
scape and are the outstanding features in the gardens which I am to 
describe. They explain the sites that were selected. ‘They control the 
landscape design and even make possible the native trees and flora. 

Before discussing each of the three famous gardens in detail, a little 
information about the salient indigenous trees and flowers will be ex- 
pedient. Three trees stand out—the live oak (Quercus virginiana), a 
close relative of the European Quercus ilex, the swamp or bald cypress 
(Taxodium distichum) which is frequently seen in British gardens, and 
the palmetto (Sabal palmetto). 

The live oaks in South Carolina grow to enormous size. Avenues of 
them leading to plantation houses as at Magnolia Gardens and Middle- 
ton Place are a familiar sight, recalling the great eighteenth-century 
avenues of limes, beeches, chestnuts and oaks in this country. These 
giant oaks are everygreen, only shedding their olive-green leaves when 
new growth commences in spring. Seldom more than 50 or 60 feet in 
height, specimens sometimes have an enormous spread, the great 
branches, as thick as the main stem of many a forest tree, growing out 
horizontally to form a vast leafy canopy. The stems and branches are 
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gnarled and twisted so that the trees have great character. At Middleton 
Place there is a fine old specimen estimated to be over nine hundred 
years old with a trunk 37 feet in circumference and the span of its limbs 
measuring 145 feet. This is just an example of the size which live oaks 
have obtained in spite of hurricanes, earthquakes and the depredations 
of man, as the timber of the live oak was the most highly prized of all 
varieties for ship-building in the days of sailing clippers. The forks of 
branches with the trunk were utilized as “‘knees”’ or braces in the con- 
struction of the hulls of many a mighty frigate. In spring the dark 
foliage becomes tinged with a warm haze of yellowish green of the new 
leaves and the little pendulous tassels of the male flowers dusted with 
yellow pollen. It is then that the live oak is most beautiful. In autumn 
they are laden with small, brown, tapered acorns tightly clasped in 
rough greenish cups. 

The second very characteristic tree is the swamp cypress, which 
though common to all three gardens in profusion, is best seen at the 
Cypress Gardens, named accordingly. Here it is the dominant tree and 
the visitor is staggered by its tall straight stems growing out of the 
water with numerous ‘‘knees”’ at the base. ‘These strange woody pro- 
tuberances are sent up from the roots so that the tree can breathe. These 
can be likened to fantastic wooden stalagmites with rounded tops or to 
some strange convention in Chinese painting. It is curious how the 
cypress has adapted itself so that it is equally at home with its roots 
under water or to normal conditions where all it requires is a relatively 
moist root run. There are very large specimens at Pusey House in 
Berkshire and at Syon House on the Thames. 

One more tree must be mentioned here, the palmetto, which is the 
state tree of South Carolina as well as of Florida. It is also known as 
the cabbage palm, so called because of the succulent growth bud, shaped 
not unlike a pointed cabbage, with fine textured, creamy white, deli- 
cately flavoured leaves. This was often eaten by the Indians and is 
today regarded as a delicacy, either as a vegetable or as a salad. The 
palmetto attains a height of 30 to 40 feet, and even taller farther south, 
but it is particularly prevalent as a low shrubby tree with its bold palm- 
like leaves as much as 5 or 6 feet broad made up of a series of coarse 
sword-like segments with hairy filaments along the edges. They are a 
strong bright green and their bold form is a wonderful foil to the soft 
feathery texture of azaleas, bamboos and, for that matter, the foliage 
of live oaks and swamp cypresses. This tree has become known by its 
specific name palmetto, while the origin of its generic name Sabal is 
shrouded in mystery. The palmetto seeds itself widely and this is not 
surprising as the characteristic inflorescence is made up of a branching 
panicle often several feet in length, with closely packed honey-drenched 
flowers which develop into black plum-like drupes, which germinate 
readily in moist warm conditions. The great quantity of fruits produced 
in a single inflorescence readily explains why the palmetto is ubiquitous 
to the point of being a nuisance. 
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The climate in the Charleston area is sunny and warm. By mid- 
February the early flowering shrubs have started and camellias bloom 
from late November on, starting as early as September with cultivars of 
Camellia sasanqua, which give a far better performance than they do 
in England. The peak of the flowering season for C. japonica comes in 
March and lasts into April. ‘Then with May the days become very warm 
and flowers are of brief duration. The tourist from warmer climes no 
longer stops on his way north; the pilgrimages are ended. As a result 
the three famous gardens under discussion, which are open to the public 
daily for a relatively short spring season, have been planted with this 
period in mind. This makes for a maximum concentration of flowers in 
a few months, but the gardens are less interesting horticulturally as a 
result. Trees and shrubs which I personally would like to see included 
are deliberatgly omitted. This is particularly true of the Cypress 
Gardens and to a lesser degree of Magnolia Gardens. Middleton 
Gardens are open for a longer season, due to the emphasis on formal 
layout which makes this plantation of interest at any season. Even here 
though there is tremendous emphasis on a limited number of genera. 


THE CYPRESS GARDENS 


The Cypress Gardens are located on the Cooper River twenty-four 
miles north of Charleston. Originally they were part of Dean Hall 
Plantation, an unusually prosperous plantation in the eighteenth 
century, which in the second quarter of the next century was enlarged 
to a community of over five hundred persons, all of whom were engaged 
on the estate, many of them in the cultivation of rice. Amidst the 
natural cypress forests of almost impenetrable density a fresh-water lake 
provided the invaluable supply of fresh water required to flood the 
rice fields at such seasons when the tide waters became brackish. The 
natural lake was cleared and enlarged with a system of dykes and ditches 
which lead the fresh water to all parts of the estate. After the Con- 
federate War the maintenance of the vast rice fields became impossible 
and they were abandoned. Gradually the trees encroached. The dykes 
caved in and the canals were overgrown with weed and scrub. What 
had been a miracle of good husbandry became once more a veritable 
wilderness. 

In 1927 BENJAMIN R. KITTREDGE, then the owner of Dean Hall, em- 
barked on a herculean project which would utilize the weird magical 
forest of cypress trees and black lagoons as a setting for a vast azalea 
garden. Gradually with a task force of about two hundred men the lake 
was cleared so that there were long vistas, secluded lagoons and narrow 
inlets. Dykes were restored and an intricate system of paths was con- 
ceived encircling the lake and linking the small islands with the shore 
by a series of rustic bridges. Needless to say, endless felling of trees was 
required to let in enough sunlight to encourage healthy growth of shrubs 
and flowers and to create the fascinating shadow pictures in the inky 
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water, the colour of which is partly caused by the tannic acid exuded by 
the root systems of swamp cypresses and partly by the black organic silt 
which forms the bottom. 

MR. KITTREDGE then undertook the planting. Azaleas were planted 
by the thousands so that there were banks of rich colour along the water 
and bordering the paths as they cut inland across promontories or lead 
to secluded bits of forest. Today there are between forty and fifty 
varieties of Indian azaleas (hybrids of Rhododendron indicum) as well 
as some of the Japanese Kurumes. Camellias were also planted and 
these have developed into large trees and shrubs covered with blooms 
from December until late April. Varieties include old European 
favourites such as ‘Doncekelaari’, ‘Gloire de Nantes’, ‘Mathotiana 
Rubra’ and ‘ Magnoliaeflora’. A large number of new American culti- 
vars have been added through the years. Daffodils were planted by the 
ton along the paths and on the grassy banks. Fine old plants of 
Daphne odora, the tea olive (Osmanthus fragrans) and azaleas fill the moist 
air with delicious heavy fragrances. Many other shrubs were planted, 
but those mentioned above predominated then as they still do. Gradually 
the wilderness became a garden. In 1951 MR. KITTRIDGE died and his 
son, who bears his name, carries on in the same tradition. 

Today the visitor can view the gardens either from a boat or from 
the circuitous footpaths. The wise one does both. The boat glides 
between banks of brilliant azaleas, here a mass of pink or brilliant red, 
further on white or mixed colours in tumbling masses. The route, 
cleverly indicated with arrows, leads through narrow channels where 
there is just room enough to pass comfortably, with a canopy of flowers 
overhead to open stretches of sable-black water ringed by lofty cypresses 
draped with silvery grey Spanish moss, which is another great feature 
of these magic gardens. The moss (7i/landsia usneoides) drips from the 
cypresses, from the live oaks, the sweet gums, from all the trees. It 
hangs in long beards from the twigs and leaves, catching the faintest 
breath of wind and trembling so that a subtle pattern of light and shade 
plays on its fine textured surfaces. It is not in any way parasitic but 
a true epiphyte, taking its nourishment from the moist air. Spanish 
moss is as much a part of the Cypress Gardens as the cypress trees 
themselves. It is a wonderful foil for the brilliant colour of flowers and 
is particularly lovely in early spring with the vivid tender green of the 
new foliage of the trees, for Taxodium distichum, like young larch trees, 
has peculiarly vibrant green needles. (Figs. 86-89.) 

Further on, the boat passes under a bridge draped with the lovely, 
single white, golden-centred, Cherokee rose (Rosa laevigata), which 
catches the brilliant spring sunshine. Then there is a dark stretch with 
eerie shadows, all inky water, mirroring the cinnamon-coloured stems 
of the cypresses and the complex battery of gnarled cypress knees along 
the shore, like some weird underwater defence system. There is an 
island completely planted with white flowers, white azaleas, white 
daffodils, white camellias—and in the tree-tops far above our heads 
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wistaria seeks the light, its long mauve racemes contrasting with the 
silvery moss. The twisted dark stems of wild grapes look not unlike 
writhing serpents. Even more convincing are long vine ropes of Berche- 
mia scandens, amusingly called ‘‘Supple Jack”’, and Doxantha ( Bignonia) 
capreolata with its tubular reddish-yellow flowers. 

One of the loveliest of native climbers is the yellow Carolina jasmine 
(Gelsemium sempervirens). It has neat dark green foliage borne along 
its twining stems, which work their way through shrubs and under- 
growth, along walls, up trees and over railings. Its real glory is the mass 
of waxy butter-yellow tubular flowers not unlike a small yellow foxglove 
but with a wider limb. It is a lovely exuberant climber, which tumbles 
over the planting along the paths and roadsides with the same abandoned 
quality that makes old man’s beard so endearing. Gelsemium is not indi- 
genous in Europe and is little known in British gardens. I can see no 
reason why it should not be an attractive addition to gardens in the 
milder districts, for it has been successfully grown at Bales Mead in 
Porlock. AUDUBON was much taken with this lovely plant and it is 
featured in several of his fine bird plates. This native jasmine is common 
to the other Charleston gardens just as it is to the thickets along the 
roadsides and the swamps. 

Another striking native in the Cypress Gardens is Zephyranthes 
atamasco, the Atamasco lily, which grows in moist sunny positions 
among the grass. Its upright white chalice, like a large but very delicate 
crocus, stars the banks, gleaming white in contrast to the inky water. 
With age the flowers take on a reddish tinge and it is claimed that this 
property explains the specific name atamasco, which in an American 
Indian dialect means ‘‘turning red’”’. This so-called lily, like many 
others, is really a member of the Amaryllis Family. My first sight in the 
Cypress Gardens on a soft sunny April day of a colony of these exquisite 
flowers is an unforgettable memory, just as the sound of the yellow- 
throated warbler, the stately red cardinal and the curiously liquid lilting 
melody of the mocking-bird always recall those early gardening pil- 
grimages to Charleston plantations. 

When a circuit of the garden has been made by boat a slow per- 
ambulation is equally rewarding, for the reflections from the shore are 
in some ways even more entrancing and it is possible to study the plants 
at close range. Over three hundred varieties of camellias have been 
planted and there are continual operations to control the rapid re- 
generation of the encroaching wilderness. Alas, many of the original 
plants of Daphne odora have died as it is not a long-lived plant. These 
are being replaced with young plants and these together with the older 
ones flowered more freely in the early spring of this year than for 
many years past. In early summer the lake is drained, the gardens 
are closed and only a few workmen and the wild life are left. The 
season for Cypress Gardens is a short one and the cost of maintenance 
today makes the future of this remarkable garden, like so many others, 


uncertain. 
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MAGNOLIA GARDENS 


Magnolia Gardens, located on the Ashley River about 11 miles from 
Charleston, are very different in character from the Gardens just de- 
scribed, although again the land is low-lying, flat and dominated by the 
masses of water which give it its character. We approach by a road that 
leads through wooded swampland and finally enter an avenue shaded 
by live oaks, venerable, moss-hung and spreading. We feel suddenly 
that we have entered an old plantation, rich with background yet alive 
and vital today. This is no false impression, for MR. C. NORWOOD HASTIE, 
the present owner, continues the tradition of nine generations of the 
Drayton family who have lived there. 

At the end of the avenue stands a wooden house, the third to be 
built on the site, the first having been destroyed by fire in 1780, and the 
second demolished, again by fire (1865), during the siege of Charleston 
during the War between the States. ‘The house with its acres of lawn 
stands on the axis of the front avenue, like so many southern planta- 
tions, and is the focal point of the gardens which were developed around 
it, today covering over 25 acres. There are lawns, formal gardens, 
shrubberies, a breath-taking view of the river, four lakes of varying 
sizes with woodland paths and, beyond, wild woodland with native 
gum trees, oaks and a variety of pines, including Pinus taeda, a tall 
straight tree which provides valuable timber and ample supplies of 
turpentine and resin. As the lower limbs tend to be cast off naturally, 
these pines are tidier than many other species. 

The garden is entered to the right of the house by a path that leads 
through a grove of trees which includes the California redwood 
(Sequoia sempervirens), the native evergreen magnolia (M. grandiflora), 
the eastern dogwood (Cornus florida), which becomes a mass of white 
in April, live oaks and everywhere camellias. Soon the path skirts a 
narrow curved lake backed by woodland. The far bank is a solid mass 
of mature azaleas in shades of pink and red. Continuing on, the path 
doubles back towards the house and then turns at right angles towards 
the river to form the east side of a lawn planted with trees and shrubs 
and overlooked by the house. Here we find century-old camellias and 
a wide variety of interesting plants. Pyracantha, still bearing its brilliant 
berries in late February, was very effective against the grey moss-hung 
oaks and pines. A huge specimen of the plum-fruited yew (Podocarpus 
andinus), mature spreading trees of Magnolia soulangeana and stellata, 
Jasminum nudiflorum, flowering crabs and Osmanthus fragrans are 
happily grouped among the much larger beeches, sycamores and oaks. 

At the end of the lawn the path turns left and follows the river. 
The view is enchanting, as the river flows lazily through broad ribbons 
of reeds and wild rice. Much of the nearer marsh has been made into 
a bird sanctuary. It is pleasant to sit under the huge live oaks which 
lean out over the path and the ivy-clad river bank and to watch herons, 
wild duck and other water-fowl in endless variety flying low over the 
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marshes. It is worth noting that shooting and fishing are superb and 
hence the diet on the Charleston plantations features masses of game 
including duck, quail, wild turkey, partridge and pheasant, with fine 
shrimps, soft-shell crabs and shad from the rivers. 

Under some of the largest oaks along the river path is a vast ancestral 
tomb carved in 1795 by JARDELLA, an Italian sculptor who came to 
America. A huge crack in the marble is an ever-present reminder of 
the earthquake of 1886. This tomb, in a setting of magnolias and willow 
oaks (Quercus phellos), bears this inscription: ‘‘ Reverend John Grimké- 
Drayton 1815-1891 . . . Creator of this garden, the spirit of which 
speaks more eloquently than words of the vision which was his.’’ It is 
a fitting epitaph in a fitting place. 

A 14-foot path known as the Old Broad Walk leads back to the house 
from the river. ‘This at one time served as the main avenue leading from 
the house to the landing-stage on the river, by which all visitors arrived 
before hard-surfaced roads became reality. Only one of the magnificent 
magnolias in the old avenue remains, although from them the estate 
took its name. The sole survivor is a vast tree with huge, glistening, 
dark green leaves, silver-backed when young but soon changing to the 
familiar glowing reddish brown. The gardens are closed to the public 
long before the lemon-scented, creamy white flowers open, but 
these southern magnolias are a thing of beauty at every month in the 
year. 
A yellow Banksian rose with a stem 8 inches in diameter climbs over 
an arbor across the path and then to dizzying heights in a nearby hack- 
berry tree (Celtis occidentalis), vying with wistaria in a sycamore, a 
lovely combination of mauve and silver and white. Island plantings on 
the lawn contain huge deodar cedars, wellingtonias and massed plantings 
of azaleas (Fig. 91). Other features are a huge crape myrtle (Lagestroemia 
indica) with satin-smooth brown barkless stems, twelve in number 
springing from one root, and a rugged old camellia tree with a trunk 
3 feet 6 inches in diameter and a spread of 26 feet. 

The river path leads to a large curving body of water known as the 
Cypress Lake from the numerous huge bald cypresses which surround 
it. A path encircles the lake so that the visitor walks with the dark water 
filled with shimmering reflections on one side and on the other enormous 
banks of azaleas and camellias backed by virgin Loblolly pines (Pinus 
taeda), now comparatively rare in South Carolina. Nearby are several 
other smaller lakes encircled by palmettoes and partially concealed in 
the trees. 

From the bottom of Cypress Lake there is a particularly beautiful 
vista over the water to a white wooden bridge garlanded with Cherokee 
roses and wistarias. 

A mass of Rhododendron amoenum coccineum plants, many of them 10 
to 12 feet tall, form a dazzling mass of colour, and there are broad groups 
of other varieties of evergreen azaleas which include Rhododendron 
amoenum, ‘Apollo’ and ‘Barclayana’. A splendid white, ‘Beauty of 
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Europe’, was awarded a first prize in Ghent in 1855. ‘The rose-and- 
white ‘Exquisite’, which appeared in 1844, and the double white ‘Flag 
of Truce’, introduced in 1863, are particularly lovely. The first of the 
azaleas were imported along with camellias from England and France 
in 1848, and the bulk of the collection consists of these old varieties. 

A letter dated January 6, 1858, from the REVEREND JOHN GRIMKE- 
DRAYTON to a fellow clergyman still survives: ‘‘I was afraid the other 
day that I had been exaggerating when, in answer to inquiries, I told a 
friend that there might be some one hundred and twenty varieties of 
camellias and magnolias. So I sat down and summed up the count after- 
wards and found that number of fine double varieties and how many 

more singles I do not pretend to know—their names seem to be some- 

thing like legion. Many of the plants are near 10 feet high and as thick 

as a holly bush, with almost as many flowers as leaves.’’ As these must 
have been imported plants it is safe to assume they were at least five 
years old when received in 1848 and therefore they are today about 
115 years old, according to MR. NORWOOD HASTIE’s calculations. 

Among the vast number of camellias in the garden there are old 
European favourites including ‘Alba Plena’, ‘Fimbriata’, ‘Lady Hume’s 
Blush’, ‘Myrtifolia’, “Candidissima’, ‘Latifolia’, ‘Marchioness of Exeter’, 
‘Tricolor’ (Siebold), ‘Mathotiana’, ‘Elegans’, and many others. Many 
of the old varieties are still unidentified. In addition there are hundreds 

of seedlings of varying quality. Seedlings of REV. JOHN DRAYTON’s in- 
clude ‘Catherine Cathcart’, ‘Martin’s Favourite’, ‘Eleanor Hagood’, 
‘Duchess of Sutherland’ and the one that bears his name ‘Rev. John G. 
Drayton’. From others MR. HASTIE has selected the best and some of the 
most popular camellias in cultivation in America were raised at Mag- 
nolia Gardens. These include ‘Elizabeth Arden’, ‘Debutante’, ‘Mrs. 
Charles Cobb’, and ‘Elizabeth Boardman’, and these are readily available 
in the trade today. 

At one point the path leaves Cypress Lake and winds through open 
glades in the woods. Mosses and ferns delight the eye, especially a plant 
known as the Resurrection Fern which grows on the branches of the live 
oaks. This delightful little fern takes its name from the fact that it 
appears to dry up completely during long dry periods but with the first 
rains revives and continues its growth unharmed. In the woods we hear 
the songs of the great number of native birds above the continuous peep 
of the myriads of tiny frogs that sound a never-ending symphony from 
the advent of spring. To Americans they are always known simply as 
“Spring Peepers”. 

Under a graceful spreading oak there is a dark green ground cover 
of ivy. Clumps of palmettoes with huge leaves and a jungle of feathery 
bamboos in the background provide a wonderful contrast of greens and 
foliage textures and shapes. Lavender wistarias sprawl on the ground 
and here and there island plantings and broad borders of azaleas make 
vivid splashes of colour. One known as ‘Prince of Orange’ was par- 
ticularly effective, its fierce hot orange set off by the carpet of dull 
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brown pine needles and by the half-submerged roots of the oaks sprawl- 
ing across the path like the elongated grey tentacles of a prehistoric 
monster. 

Suddenly there is an open vista through the trees to the park in 
front of the house and soon the path returns to the edge of the upper 
lake. We cross the white latticed bridge, pausing to admire the cas- 
cades of Cherokee roses and wistaria in the trees above it (Fig. 92). The 
stems of the cypresses are a rich chocolate-brown, and the dark water is 
even darker in the shadows of a spreading sycamore at the water’s edge. 
There are hundreds of ‘“‘knees”’ of cypresses in this area and, familiar as 
they have already become, the visitor is again struck by their fantastically 
grotesque shapes as he looks down on them from the bridge. 

We now enter an old formal garden, known as Flowerdale, un- 
doubtedly laid out in conjunction with one of the earlier houses. Here 
is a magnificent old Chinese yew, claimed by the late PROF. Cc. $. SARGENT 
to be the finest example of this species in America. With it are very old 
camellias, several between 25 and 30 feet in height. 

From here we cross the lawn along the river side of the house. In 
late February the flowering peaches make a fine show as well as a huge 
bush of orange-red flowering quince and the native Cercis canadensis, 
not quite the same as the European Cercis siliquastrum but one of the 
great beauties of the eastern coast. Its wonderful reddish pink pea-like 
flowers are borne in such profusion that whole valleys are coloured by it. 
It is particularly effective with Cornus florida. In the South it is generally 
referred to as Redbud, but the European vernacular name of Judas tree 
is also used. 

The visitor leaves by the same gate by which he entered. The next 
stop is often at one of the nurseries of the plantation. In 1941 MR. NOR- 
WOOD HASTIE seriously entered that field in a further endeavour to make 
the estate self-supporting. The modest early venture has grown and 
prospered until today he has five separate nurseries and a large staff. 
The principal stocks are obviously camellias and azaleas, but there are 
many other lines including hollies, gardenias, small-leaved evergreen 
ilexes, so much in demand in America to-day, and numerous other 
hardy shrubs. The plants are lined out in the light sandy soil under- 
neath lines of native pines, which provide the needed shade from the 
burning summer suns. Water is laid on and work is highly mechanized. 
Heavy mulches of sawdust, readily available from nearby saw mills, are 
used to retain moisture and as a weed control. Light doses of urea 
crystals are used at intervals to feed the soil. I have already noted some 
of the fine camellias raised at Magnolia Gardens and there are literally 
hundreds more on trial to determine their commercial worth. At the 
moment, reds are in biggest demand. Sasanqua types are also in- 
creasingly popular. It has been found that the loose semi-doubles are 
not as subject to frost damage as the tightly imbricated varieties, which 
often do not open well in severe weather. 

Pests and diseases are a serious problem in the South, possibly due 
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to the long periods of humid heat. Camellias and azaleas have to be 
sprayed throughout the year, the most persistent pests being red spider, 
lace bug and scale. One of the most serious of all scourges is the so- 
called “‘Blossom Wilt’’ which attacks the flowers of azaleas. One minute 
the developed flowers and buds are crisp and sound, the next they are 
brown, sodden and decaying. As a result every flower throughout the 
garden must be sprayed every other day with a trade compound known 
as Dithane. This is a serious undertaking as the areas to cover are vast 
and many of the plantings are difficult to reach, especially those along 
the lakes, many of which have to be sprayed from a boat. 

Weather also plays evil tricks. In 1950 a very severe freeze destroyed 
a vast quantity of plants, particularly azaleas. Then there followed three 
years of devastating drought. The effects of these climatical disasters 
were felt over a ten-year period. Many plants which were not destroyed 
outright succumbed at a later date. Gardening in the Charleston area is 
not easy but it is worth every effort, as Magnolia Gardens attest. 

Each year about twenty-five thousand people visit Magnolia Gardens 
between January 1 and May 1. Years ago JOHN GALSWORTHY made this 
comment after a visit : “Everyone who goes to Charleston in the Spring 
visits Magnolia. I specialize in gardens, and freely assert that none 
other in the world is so beautiful. It is a kind of paradise which has 
wandered down, a miraculously enchanted wilderness.” Earlier, at the 
turn of the century, the Baedeker Guide listed only three double-starred 
attractions in America: Niagara Falls, the Grand Canyon and Magnolia 
Gardens. This is of particular interest as it shows for how long a period 
these gardens have been famous. 


MIDDLETON PLACE 


The third of the great gardens is Middleton Place, located on a curve 
of the Ashley River a few miles above Magnolia Gardens. ‘This is the 
oldest of the three gardens and was conceived in the grand manner with 
elaborate terracing, parterre gardens and formal reflecting pools. It has 
a highly integrated ground plan which effectively combines both formal 
and informal elements. The planting is similar to that found in the 
other two gardens with a predominance of azaleas and camellias but 
they have been used with care to carry out the formal conception of the 
entire scheme. 

This vast layout was started in 1741 by HENRY MIDDLETON, who was 
a distinguished figure in Colonial affairs. His tradition was carried on 
by his son and grandson, likewise distinguished figures. The brick 
mansion with its central block joined to two smaller blocks to the north 
and south (this block alone remains) by enclosed passages was a great 
house in the best British tradition. In fact the layout of the whole 
plantation with its formal avenue of live oaks leading up to the central 
block before it was destroyed by fire during the War between the States, 
and the vast park with magnificent old trees, ha-ha and its grazing sheep 
is British in feeling. 
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In 1916 the estate passed to MR. J. J. PRINGLE SMITH, who, although 
he does not bear the name of MIDDLETON, is a direct descendant. He, 
with his talented wife, restored the garden to its former state as it 
suffered badly after the Civil War and the earthquake of 1886. The 
terraces and lawns were remade, the butterfly lakes dredged and restored 
to placid reflecting pools, and the whole garden returned to the well- 
groomed, cared-for appearance which it had enjoyed in the great days 
of its history. In addition they planted a whole hillside above what is 
known as Rice Mill Pond with azaleas, totalling some thirty thousand 
plants and developed at the extreme north end of the garden a small 
lake, typical of the kind of natural gardening we have already witnessed. 

The original house stood on a long raised terrace on the axis of the 
main avenue on the east side. ‘To the west there was and there still is 
a broad formal layout with a parterre with loose hedges of flame- 
coloured azaleas and a wide central path flanked by perfectly kept lawns. 
Beyond, there are six descending grass terraces, moulded in subtle 
sweeping curves by HENRY MIDDLETON’s task force of one hundred men 
in the middle of the eighteenth century. On the lower terrace, which 
is very broad and tapers to a blunt point where it reaches the river, 
there are two butterfly-shaped reflecting pools of a scale suitable to the 
sweep of the terrace and the vastness of the surrounding landscape. 
They are separated by a broad grass alley which carries on the feeling 
of the central axis of the path on the upper terrace and leads the eye to 
the river, which continues on this same axis carrying the eye through 
the lovely marshes to distant woodland. It is a magnificent view with 
a colourful foreground full of interest, a broad middle distance and a 
romantically beautiful low horizon. 

On the top terrace on either side of the central lawn are formal 
shrubberies and here are found what are believed to be three of the 
original camellia trees brought to the United States in 1783 by ANDRE 
MICHAUX, the distinguished French botanist. The varieties include 
‘Reine des Fleurs’, ‘Christmas Cheer’, and one that is said to be a parent 
of the lovely red ‘Professor Sargent’. There is a fourth tree, probably a 
root sport of an original ‘Alba Plena’, which was planted by MICHAUX 
at the same time. 

To the south of this great system of terraces is the attractive Rice 
Pond, an elongated lake starting by the old Rice Mill which stands near 
the river and extending back between flowered banks, past the house 
and into the woods beyond. An interesting rustic bridge, showing 
Japanese influence in its graceful curve, crosses it and there is a charming 
path which leads from it through the azaleas on the hillside back to the 
Rice Mill. Beside it is the Moonlight Garden devoted entirely to white 
flowers and especially to those which are fragrant and night-flowering. 
Jasmine, gardenias, white azaleas, narcissus and white violets are a few 
of the many lovely plants. 

The visitor usually enters the garden on the site of the old house, 
seeing the great sweep of the central vista and then entering the formal 
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Fic. 85—Paeonia lutea var. ludlowti. A painting by Miss Lilian Snelling prepared 
for the Botanical Magazine from a plant at Highdown (see p. 298) 
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Fic. 86—The Cypress Gardens. Evergreen azaleas against a background of trees 
covered with Spanish moss. These are seen to great advantage from a boat 


Photos; Samuel Chamberlain 
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Fic. 87—The Cypress Gardens. An enormous tree of the flowering dogwood 
Cornus florida. In foreground is the base of a tall swamp cypress 


Fic. 88—The Cypress Gar- 
dens. Azaleas on the banks of 
a lagoon (see p. 303) 


Fic. 89—Base of giant swamp cypress mirrored in the dark waters of the lagoon 
with flame-coloured azaleas in the background (see p. 303) 
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Fic. g90>—The Magnolia Gardens. An enormous evergreen oak draped in Spanish 
moss with azaleas below and a Banksian rose covering a group of shrubs 


—Evergreen azaleas and a big oak (see p. 306) 
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VIOLETTAS 


Fic. 93—Violetta ‘Duchess’ (see p. 325) 


Photos: ‘Amateur Gardening’ 


Fic. 94—Violetta ‘Yellow Bird’ 
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Fic. 95—Freesia ‘Fantasy’ A. M. March 22, 1960. A remarkable new double- 
flowered variety raised by Mr. J. A. M. Goemans and shown by Messrs. Parigo 
Horticultural Co., Ltd. (see p. 326) 
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gardens to the north. Here there is an elaborate geometric plan in- 
corporating the old family tomb and camellia alleys which have become 
long floral tunnels under the huge bushes. From December until April 
they are covered with flowers and the path underfoot is often red and 
pink with petals. In this area there are a series of gardens, one sup- 
posedly secret, a sundial garden with the radial paths laid out on the 
eight points of the compass, a long formal reflection pool with a mag- 
nolia walk beside it and a classical marble figure of a wood nymph by 
an Italian sculptor, scHapow, beautifully placed so that it stands out 
against the dark waters of Azalea Pond with its setting of live oaks and 
brilliant azaleas. 

In this area there are many plants of note, including a camellia tree 
nearly 30 feet tall and another with a stem 5 feet 3 inches in circum- 
ference, both of which are supposed to establish records in the United 
States. There is another giant camellia which has a trunk the base of 
which at ground level for all the world resembles an elephant’s foot 
both in shape and colour. There is a very fine specimen of mountain 
laurel (Kalmia latifolia) of tree-like proportions with a trunk more 
than a foot in diameter, and there is the tremendous live oak mentioned 
earlier. 

There are endless other specimens and plantings worthy of descrip- 
tion, but it is the atmosphere of this garden that is most noteworthy 
with its wonderful formal layout conceived over two hundred years 
ago, its perfect integration with the river landscape, its brilliant utiliza- 
tion of a few natural slopes, uncommon in this flat country, and its 
feeling of permanence and calm. It is claimed to be the oldest land- 
scaped garden in America. For that I cannot vouch, but it certainly 
gives the feeling of history, and of having been loved and venerated 
through the years. Lastly, to an Englishman it will echo other great 
gardens at home—not that it is imitative, not that the topography or 
the climate or the native flora is the same. But surely it stems from the 
great British eighteenth-century tradition in its architecture, in its lay- 
out and in the love with which it has been preserved. 


THE USES OF MODERN INSECTICIDES 
IN THE GARDEN 


P. Becker, B.Sc., Ph.D. 


(Lecture given on February 9, 1960, DR. H. V. TAYLOR, C.B.E., V.M.H., im 
the Chair) 


E are constantly being told in the Press, on radio and on television 
that we are now in the Scientific Age. This is an inescapable fact 
which applies no less in horticulture than in other walks of life, and as 
far as the control of pests and diseases is concerned the apt sub-title 
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would be the Age of Chemicals. Gone are the days when the gardener 
had to rely for pest control on laborious and inefficient methods such 
as trapping and collecting by hand, and on a few messy, and often 
extremely poisonous chemicals which were laboriously mixed and 
strained, only to find that they washed off the plants with the first 
heavy shower of rain. 

Nowadays, in horticultural sundries shops and in the big chemists 
we are met with a vast array of chemicals, nicely packed with multi- 
coloured labels, ready to use with the minimum of trouble, and capable 
of dealing death to the great majority of pests. 

The age of modern insecticides dates from the discovery of DDT just 
before the last war. This was the first material made by man specifically 
for insect control. Since then every large chemical firm has come into 
the field and between them have produced, and are still producing, large 
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numbers of new materials aimed at controlling pests. Fortunately, only 
comparatively few have appeared on the market but the trouble is that, 
though most of these have been given perfectly good common names, 
they are sold by different firms under their own proprietary names. 
When this is combined with high-powered publicity (not always 
accurate) about the wonderful results achieved by these products, the 
result is that amateur growers, and many professionals too, are left in a 
state of complete bewilderment, not knowing what to believe and still 
not really knowing one insecticide from the other. 

There is however, one way by which the public can recognize a 
reliable insecticide for what it is. The Ministry of Agriculture run an 
Approval Scheme which examines products voluntarily submitted by 
the manufacturers together with their labels. If the product is of a pre- 
scribed standard of efficiency and the claims on the label justified the 
product is approved and will bear the distinctive mark of the Scheme on 
its label (Text Fig. 1). In most cases these labels also state what the pro- 
duct contains. Therefore, if the grower wishes to be certain of buying a 
reliable product he would do well to buy only those which are officially 
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approved. This is not to say, however, that materials which do not 
bear the approval mark are necessarily inefficient, but it would be 
advisable to use these only on a trustworthy recommendation. It 
should be remembered too that, owing to the time needed to examine 
them, official approval of new materials may be delayed. 

Insecticides can kill pests in a number of ways. The contact 
insecticide acts when the pest is hit by it or walks over the residue left 
on the surface. Stomach poisons kill when they are eaten along with 
treated plant material and systemic insecticides are poisons which are 
absorbed into the sap and carried to all parts of the plant. Fumigants 
give off a poisonous vapour or a gas which enters the breathing system 
of the pest. Most modern insecticides combine two or more of these pro- 
perties and many of them are very persistent, remaining active for con- 
siderable periods of time. They can be applied in different ways, as 
dusts or sprays and, for greenhouse use, as smokes or mists. 

Most of the commonly used synthetic insecticides fall into two 
chemical groups. The first group I wish to deal with consists of the 
chlorinated hydrocarbons. 

Of these DDT is probably the best known. It has now been in use 
for some twenty years and is still the most popular of the modern 
insecticides. It is persistent, acts as a contact and stomach poison and is 
very effective against most biting pests such as Caterpillars, Beetles and 
Weevils. Also controlled are Thrips, Whitefly adults, Capsids and 
Leaf-hoppers. Against Aphids it should only be used in the emulsion 
form. 

BHC is also well known. It is a contact and stomach poison, not as 
persistent as DDT but acts more quickly. It is commonly used against 
Earwigs, Woodlice, Thrips, Capsids, Leaf-hoppers, Whitefly adults and 
Aphids. Since it also has slight fumigant properties it was also used to 
control soil pests. BHC suffers, however, from the disadvantage that it 
causes tainting of vegetables and ripening fruit. Gamma-BHC or 
Lindane was introduced to combat this defect. This is a more potent 
form of BHC which controls the insects mentioned above and also Leaf 
Miners. It is less likely to cause tainting but even so it should not be 
used on ground where root crops or potatoes are to be grown in the next 
18 months. Also, Lindane should never be used on currants or vines. 

DDT, BHC and Lindane are all available as dusts, sprays or 
smokes. 

Because of the risk of tainting by BHC and Lindane they are quickly 
becoming superseded by A/drin as a soil insecticide. Aldrin acts in the 
same ways as BHC but is much more persistent in the soil and does not 
cause tainting. If the dust is forked into the top 4 inches of soil it con- 
trols Wireworm, Leatherjackets, Chafer and Weevil grubs and other soil 
pests. Where it is not possible to use dusts as, for instance, around the 
roots of established plants, the material can be used in liquid form. 
Aldrin can also be used to eradicate Ants and to protect plants against 
attack by Cabbage Root Fly and Onion Fly. Narcissus bulbs dipped in 
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a solution of Aldrin for 15 minutes are protected against Bulb Flies for 
about 2 years. 

Dieldrin is closely related to Aldrin chemically but has no fumigant 
effect. It is obtainable only in liquid form or as a seed dressing and is 
used mainly in agriculture. However, it gives excellent protection 
against Cabbage Root Fly if used as a root-dip or drench. It may also 
be used as a dip for bulbs in the same way as Aldrin. 

While none of the above-mentioned materials are very harmful to 
man it must be emphasized that their toxic effects are cumulative, DDT 
and Lindane should, therefore, never be applied to edible crops which 
are due to be harvested within 2 weeks. For Aldrin and Dieldrin a 
3-week interval should be allowed. 

A new chlorinated hydrocarbon recently introduced is Kelthane. 
This controls both the eggs and active stages of the Glasshouse Red 
Spider Mite and Cyclamen Mite and is a slow-acting but persistent 
material. Its use is restricted to greenhouses since, to be fully effective, 
it must be used at temperatures of at least 65° F. Being a new chemical 
it is not yet available in small quantities suitable for the amateur. 

The second group of insecticides, the organo-phosphorus materials, 
includes many which are extremely poisonous to man and require pro- 
tective clothing when handling them. These are not normally available 
to amateurs and it is not my intention to deal with them in this lecture. 
Many of the chemicals are extremely efficient, however, and I am glad to 
note that there is a tendency for the newer materials in this group to be 
less dangerous. Nearly all the systemic insecticides belong to this group. 

Up to the present, the only organo-phosphorus material which can 
be purchased in small quantities is Malathion. This is an extremely 
efficient contact insecticide for use against Thrips and Aphids. ‘Two or 
three applications at 14-day intervals will control Whitefly, Scale 
Insects and Mealy Bugs. Malathion also kills the active stages of Fruit 
Tree Red Spider Mites and Gooseberry Red Spider Mite, and two or 
three applications will control infestations of these pests. Root Aphids 
and Root Mealy Bugs can be checked by applying a root drench of the 
solution but for complete control of these stubborn pests it is best to 
lift the plant, wash the roots and replant in clean soil after spraying or 
dipping in a solution of Malathion. Rubber gloves should be worn when 
handling the concentrate but the chemical is safe in the diluted form and 
edible crops which have been treated can be safely eaten a week after- 
wards. 

As I mentioned in the January issue of the R.H.S. JouRNAL three 
promising new organo-phosphorus materials have appeared on the 
market for the commercial grower. They are quite safe to use but as they 
are still in the proving stage it may be some time yet before they are 
made available in small quantities. 

Diazinon is similar in its effects to the much more dangerous Para- 
thion, i.e. it is a contact insecticide which has the power of penetrating 
from one side of a leaf to the other and is therefore useful against Leaf- 
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Miners and pests which protect themselves inside curled and distorted 
leaves. Thrips, Aphids, Scale Insects, Mealy Bugs and the active stages 
of Red Spider Mites are among the pests controlled by this chemical. 
Two weeks should elapse before harvesting treated vegetables and fruit. 

Dimethoate (“ Rogor’’) is the first “‘safe’’ systemic insecticide which 
can be used on edible crops. Used mainly on fruit so far, it gives a 
quick kill of Aphids, Apple and Pear Suckers, and the active stages of 
Red Spider Mites. ‘Treated fruit can be picked 7 days afterwards. 

Phenkaptone has been proving very effective against the Fruit 
Tree and Gooseberry Red Spider Mites, killing both the summer eggs 
and active stages. It may also prove useful against the Glasshouse Red 
Spider Mite but experience with the latter species is limited so far. 

Having disposed of the two main groups of insecticides there remain 
several miscellaneous materials which deserve mention. 

The summer ovicides, which include three chemicals, Fenson, 
Chlorfenson and Chlorbenside, are used to kill the eggs and young stages 
of Red Spider Mites. 'To control an infestation at least two applications 
are necessary with a 10-day interval under glass, and a 3-week interval 
out of doors. However, if one of these materials is used together with 
Malathion or Derris only one application may be necessary. 

Another material which kills the eggs of the Glasshouse Red Spider 
Mite is Azobenzene. ‘This is applied as a smoke and should be used at 
temperatures between 60° F and 80° F. At least two applications at an 
interval of 10 days are necessary to obtain full control. 

Finally, there is the systemic insecticide Fluoroacetamide which is 
probably more familiar by its proprietary name of “‘Tritox’”’. This 
liquid can be applied as a spray or a root drench to kill Aphids, the 
poison being carried in the sap to all parts of the plant. Its use is 
restricted however, to non-edible plants. 

Having given details of these various materials the question is bound 
to arise in the mind of the average gardener, ““How many of these 
insecticides should I buy ?”’, and I have many times been asked what is 
the smallest number of insecticides considered necessary to have 
readily at hand in the average garden. The answer of course depends on 
the types of pests which are prevalent in a particular area but the great 
majority of pests can be dealt with adequately with four materials: 


(1) DDT, for Caterpillars, Beetles and their grubs, Capsids, Leaf- 
hoppers. 

(2) Lindane, for Woodlice, Aphids, Thrips, Earwigs, Sawfly larvae 
and Leaf Miners. 

(3) Malathion, for Thrips, Aphids, Scale Insects, Mealy Bugs and 
outdoor Red Spider Mites. 

(4) Aldrin, for most root-feeding soil pests. 


Alterations in the above list can be made to suit individual require- 
ments. For instance, if Red Spiders, Scale Insects and Mealy Bugs are 
not troublesome, Lindane may be found adequate for Aphids and 
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Thrips and is cheaper than Malathion. Conversely, if Glasshouse Red 
Spider is a problem, it may be necessary to add to the list Derris, 
Azobenzene or a Summer Ovicide. 

DDT and Malathion can be mixed together for use on plants which, 
for instance, may be infested by Aphids and Caterpillars at the same 
time. Lindane can also be mixed with either of these materials. Such 
mixtures can be bought ready-made and are often advertised extrava- 
gantly as garden cure-alls but, in most practical instances, it is both 
unnecessary and wasteful to use these mixtures. 

I should like to enumerate a number of rules which should be kept 
in mind by all who use insecticides. 


(a) Read the label carefully before buying and before use, making 
sure it will do the job you require. The instructions should be 
followed closely particularly with regard to the concentrations to 
be used and the plants to be avoided. Concentrations higher than 
recommended may damage plants. 

(6) Avoid spraying open flowers which are likely to be visited by 
bees and other pollinating insects. 

(c) Some sprays and smokes cause damage to plants if applied in hot 
bright sunlight. Treatment should be given in dull weather or in 
the evening. Conditions should be calm to avoid the drift of 
insecticides to open flowers or edible crops ready for picking. 

(d) When using smokes ensure that the greenhouse is air-tight. 
The temperature should be above 60° F. for best results. Never 
fumigate plants which are dry at the roots. 

(e) After using insecticides wash hands and utensils carefully and 
place containers out of the reach of children. 

(f) Utensils used for mixing and applying hormone weed-killers 
should not be used for insecticides. Even after careful washing 
traces of weed-killers can remain to cause serious damage to 
plants. 


I shall conclude with a short word of warning. While it is possible 
with modern insecticides to obtain a good control of most garden pests, 
this can seldom be done without at the same time killing large numbers 
of the beneficial insects which are responsible for some degree of natural 
control of pests. There is nowadays a regrettable tendency to forget this 
and to reach for the sprayer at the least excuse. Prevention is better 
than cure and serious trouble can often be prevented by the observance 
of the rules of good gardening. Digging and hoeing get rid of weeds 
which provide food and shelter for many pests, and help to expose 
underground larvae to the elements and to birds, and a tidy garden will 
harbour fewer pests than one which has patches of tangled vegetation 
or where piles of rubbish, plant remains and prunings are left lying 
about. Insecticides should only be considered as a last resort to be used 
against pests which get out of hand or which you know from previous 
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experience are likely to be troublesome in spite of all other precautions 
you might take. If these rules are not followed it will be found that you 
will have to rely more and more on insecticides as a means of control and 
these are not cheap items in the gardener’s budget. 


BRITISH EXHIBIT AT THE 
GHENT FLORALIES 


HE famous Ghent Quinquennial International Flower Show was held 
TS. April 23 to May 2, and the United Kingdom was represented by 
a co-operative exhibit staged under the auspices of the British Committee 
for Overseas Flower Shows. The Council, being of opinion that every 
effort should be made to maintain the prestige of the United Kingdom at 
such important international shows, readily consented to co-operate with 
the Committee by placing at its disposal the services of the Curator of the 
Gardens, who was responsible for planning the exhibit, timing many of 
the plants, transporting the plants and finally supervising the staging of 
the exhibit. The services of a number of other members of the garden 
staff were also made available to help with the preparatory work and, 
finally, with its dismantling and return. Most of the plants were lent 
by twenty-four amateur gardeners and nurserymen but a considerable 
quantity were supplied from our gardens at Wisley. 

The exhibit, which occupied just over 4,000 square feet, took the form 
of a woodland garden with a water-fall and stream, and was bisected by 
a wide path 220 feet long, which crossed the stream just below the water- 
fall. The source of the water was 8 feet high amidst rocks and was flanked 
by Kurume azaleas backed by tall rhododendrons which gave depth to the 
miniature gorge. The stream tumbled through a series of pools, and 
passing under the bridge followed a course among Asiatic primulas, 
hostas, astilbes, ferns and water-side plants overhung by weeping willows. 
The other side of the path was furnished with conifers, oaks and silver 
birches, underplanted with rhododendrons and other shrubs, poly- 
anthuses, etc. One of the rhododendrons in the exhibit, a hybrid between 
R. yakusimanum and R. ‘Pilgrim’, raised at Wisley and named ‘Lady 
Bowes Lyon’, won the prize offered for the best new plant in the Show. 
Another rhododendron hybrid, named ‘Ethel’ and raised at Bodnant, was 
judged to be the best rhododendron in the Show. Other individual plants 
or groups of plants in the British exhibit won first prizes, and the exhibit 
as a whole gained the Dipléme de Grand Médaille with felicitations 
and acclamations. 
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443 CAMELLIA X WILLIAMSII ‘DONATION’ 
Award of Garden Merit, April 15, 1958 


The various single-flowered forms of Camellia « williamsii, such as 
C. x williamsii ‘J. C. Williams’ which originated at Caerhayes Castle in 
Cornwall, were becoming well known when the late COLONEL STEPHEN- 
SON R. CLARKE, C.B., of Borde Hill, Hayward’s Heath, showed on March 
25, 1941, a similar hybrid with large soft pink double flowers. This 
hybrid which was stated as being C. saluenensis x C. japonica ‘Doncke- 
laari’ roused great interest and admiration, and received an Award of 
Merit as a hardy flowering shrub. It has glossy leaves which show 
affinity to those of C. japonica while the flowers, some 5 inches across, 
not tightly double but somewhat like those of a double herbaceous 
paeony, are of the same soft pink with a tinge of blue peculiar to C. 
saluenensis. Like this species, C. x williamsii ‘Donation’ sheds its dead 
flowers. 

Familiarity with C. « williamsti ‘Donation’ has increased the ad- 
miration it roused on its first appearance. Old plants are now well over 
8 feet high and season after season cover themselves with a profusion of 
flowers for a period of months in early spring. It is easily propagated, 
and young plants, whether in pots or planted in the open, flower with 
the same freedom as mature plants. It does, however, require the shelter 
of a woodland garden as it has shown itself to be bud-tender in frost 
pockets. Like other camellias it requires a lime-free soil. 

The flowers of C. x williamsii ‘Donation’ do not show up to their 
best in the exhibition hall or show tent. Their true value can only be 
assessed in the open. It is illustrated in R.H.S. JouRNAL, 80, p. 544, 
Fig. 119. 


444 Fucusia ‘Mrs. Poppe’ 
Award of Garden Merit, April 15, 1958 


Varieties of fuchsia which are really hardy are not numerous, but 
F. ‘Mrs. Popple’, raised as long ago as 1899, is known to have survived 
for twenty years or more in Worcestershire. When it received an Award 
of Merit on October 9, 1934, it was shown by Messrs. Clarence Elliott, 
of Stevenage, Hertfordshire, an area not usually included in the milder 
counties. Now after so many years it has received an Award of Garden 
Merit which it deserves not only as a hardy fuchsia but also as an 
attractive garden plant, flowering generally from June to the first hard 
frosts. 

The flowers with coral-red sepals, 1 inch long, and purple corollas, 
hang gracefully from slender arching growths. It is a vigorous plant, 
and even if cut to the ground in hard winter, sends up fresh, strong 
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growth from the base. In colder gardens a thick mulch of ashes or peat 
moss is a great help in keeping off the ill effect of heavy frost. 

As for cultivation, ‘Mrs. Popple’ is not particular as to soil and will 
flower well in shade, say at the base of a north wall, as well as in full sun. 
Cuttings of the new season’s growth, if taken early, not only root 
readily but have time to become established and to grow away before 
winter sets in. 


445 MALUsS x ROBUSTA 


There is some confusion as to the origin of Malus x robusta. 
REHDER considers it to be a hybrid of M. baccata x prunifolia, and such 
a hybrid origin would account for the variation in plants grown under 
this name. It is quite distinct from M. steboldii, and M. toringo which 
is in fact a synonym of M. sieboldii, though it has been sent out under 
both names. At the Arnold Arboretum seedlings of this cross have 
been raised and it is interesting to note one of these, their No. 5, is being 
used experimentally as a dwarfing stock for ornamental trees, in the 
hope of producing ornamental trees of compact habit suitable for small 
gardens. 

Malus x robusta forms eventually a broad-headed tree, grafted 
trees having first rather a pendulous habit. The white flowers are 
produced in April, and though they are agreeable, it is for the fruits 
which succeed them that the Award was made. These are on long 
stalks and are like large, bright red cherries with all their gloss. Further- 
more they persist well into January or even February and this is its chief 
merit. 

Malus x robusta appears to be quite hardy and is not particular as 
to soil. 


446 PRIMULA VULGARIS 
Award of Garden Merit, January 13, 1959 


For generations writers and poets have written of the common 
primrose, which is scientifically Primula vulgaris. Now it has been 
honoured with an Award of Garden Merit. | 

Those who live in districts where each spring, copse, hedgerow and 
open woodland are carpeted with primroses, may not bless its habit of 
seeding itself amongst their choicest small treasures, but cannot deny 
its attraction, particularly if it is left to flourish where the grass is kept 
long, perhaps in the orchard or amongst shrubs. The less fortunate 
whose districts the primrose shuns, will find it fairly amenable to culti- 
vation, resistant to some drought and neglect, not coarsening on the 
richer diet of cultivation, but not so long-lived as in the wild and requir- 
ing replacing from time to time. It seems, in the wild to avoid light, 
sandy soils and chalk, preferring heavier loam and clays where from 
February onwards it opens its pale yellow flowers. 
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447 PRuNus ‘PANDORA’ 
Award of Garden Merit, May 5, 1959 


Amongst the early cherries of spring are two of exceptional charm; 
Prunus subhirtella and P. yedoensis. The former varies considerably and 
has flowers either single or double, which range from nearly white to 
purple-pink. These flowers are, in spite of their apparent delicacy of 
texture, most weather resistant. P. yedoensis which is widely planted in 
Japan and thought to be perhaps of hybrid origin, owing something to 
P. subhirtella, has simple flowers of pale pinkish white. Both are small- 
leafed in comparison with Japanese cherries or the earlier flowering 
P. sargentii. 

Messrs. John Waterer, Sons & Crisp, of Bagshot, crossed these two 
cherries, naming the offspring ‘Pandora’. This outstanding hybrid is 
most generous with its soft pink single flowers about 1 inch across which 
are carried on the bare twigs and most resistant to bad weather. It has 
an excellent constitution and its pronounced upright habit recommends 
it for every size of garden. It is not fastidious as to soil. It received an 
Award of Merit in 1939. 


448 Prunus ‘SHIROFUGEN’ 
Award of Garden Merit, July 7, 1959 


There are numerous varieties of April-flowering Japanese cherries 
which may bewilder the would-be planter, but Prunus ‘Shirofugen’ 
(serrulata albo-rosea) commends itself particularly as it is one of the last 
varieties to flower. 

It forms eventually a wide-spreading tree up to 30 feet high. The 
flowers are in loose, pendulous corymbs on very long peduncles. They 
are pink in bud, later becoming white and becoming pink again as they 
age, and they never develop before the foliage is well advanced. Herein 
lies P. ‘Shirofugen’s’ great attraction, for the young foliage is coppery- 
pink, contrasting delightfully with the flowers. 

Like those of many Japanese cherries the leaves of P. ‘Shirofugen’ 
colour well in the autumn. It prefers a rich, neutral loam, but these 
are good specimens on the acid soils of the South-west and on the Chalk. 

It was given an Award of Merit when shown by Messrs. John 
Waterer, Sons & Crisp, of Bagshot, in 1951. 
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THE VIOLETTAS 
Howard H. Crane, F.L.S. 


wt are Violettas ? Most growers of hardy plants know, vaguely 
possibly, that they are some kind or strain of small violas or 
pansies, but are at a loss to give any more precise definition. With the 
difficult conditions that have existed over the past few decades this is 
perhaps hardly surprising; but before the turn of the century and for 
some years after they were popular little garden plants grown and 
distributed by some well-known nurseries of the day. Unfortunately 
the exigencies of World War I resulted in the loss of many varieties and 
a great deal of stock of these charming little pansies; but, in the years 
following, work on them was started afresh and they were again begin- 
ning to be recognized as valuable additions to the flower garden. With 
the advent of World War II they once more suffered a serious setback, 
and had it not been for the efforts of a few enthusiasts ig is not unlikely 
that the strain would have been lost to cultivation, as has happened with 
not a few other garden plants. 

In order properly to consider the plants and flowers known as 
Violettas it will be expedient, if not necessary, first of all to refer briefly 
to the development of pansies and violas as they are known today. 

Although it seems evident that the heartsease (Viola tricolor) and the 
yellow mountain pansy (V. /utea) had been grown in gardens from the 
sixteenth century, it was apparently not until early in the nineteenth 
century—circa 1810-13—that systematic work was begun in the 
selection and cultivation of good forms of V. tricolor and subsequently 
other species. Progress in the raising and selection of improved forms 
seems to have been fairly rapid and within the next twenty years or so 
large numbers of plants with interesting and colourful flowers were 
raised. For instance in the Floricultural Cabinet, published in 1833, 
there are coloured illustrations of some of those which were highly 
thought of at the time. Between the years 1835 and 1838 there was 
issued—in twenty-four parts—a publication with the somewhat lengthy 
title A History and Description of the Different Varieties of the Pansey (sic) 
or Heartsease now in Cultivation in the British Gardens. Hand-coloured 
lithographic plates are an interesting feature of this publication. 

As time went on, the blossoms of these cultivated pansies, to achieve 
merit in the eyes of the plantsmen of the day, had to conform to certain 
fixed standards of shape and markings; what subsequently became 
known as Show Pansies were thus developed. Very briefly the flowers 
of Show Pansies had to be of circular shape, mainly self colours but 
sometimes margined with a darker tint, with small dense markings in 
the centre of the flower on the three lower petals. There are very few 
named varieties of Show Pansies grown nowadays and these mainly 
north of the Border. In many a cottage garden throughout the country, 
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however, blossoms of pansies indicating Show Pansy influence are still 
to be seen. 

Now these fixed standards, with the somewhat limited colour range 
allowed, did not suit or please everybody. The interest of continental 
growers had already been aroused and so began the development of 
strains and varieties of brilliant colouring as opposed to the more 
restrained colours and markings of the Show Pansies. Growers both 
here and on the Continent went all out for brightness and resplendence 
in colour. As time went on there were evolved varieties with large 
velvety flowers, good specimens or types of which in their turn had to 
conform to certain recognized standards; in due course they became 
known as Fancy Pansies. A good type of Fancy Pansy is readily dis- 
tinguished by the large dense “‘blotch” of deep colour which almost 
covers the three lower petals, leaving a broad belt of a lighter colour on 
the margins. ‘The blossom should be circular, of good proportions, with 
petals of stout substance and texture lying as flat as possible, the top 
edge of the bottom petal being horizontal. A limited number of named 
varieties of Fancy Pansies—vegetatively propagated of course—are still 
grown in Scotland and the North. There are some good types of Fancy 
Pansy, too, grown from seed and treated as annuals or biennials. Many 
firms, both in this country and on the Continent, have their own special 
strains; the beds in which the seed parents are grown are carefully 
rogued in order that the strains may be kept true to type. A few years 
ago in the Wisley Gardens there was a trial of pansies grown from seed; 
it evoked a deal of interest. 

Whilst the work of developing Fancy Pansies was going on a small 
band of enthusiasts was busy trying not only to increase the colour range 
of the Show Pansies but also to raise plants with a neat habit of growth 
and of free-flowering character. With such objects in view these 
workers hybridized existing varieties of Show Pansies—or bedding 
pansies as they were evidently sometimes called—with species such as 
Viola cornuta, V. altaica, V. amoena and others. Numbers of interesting 
seedlings were the outcome, some being free of markings in the centre 
of the blossom and apparently most of a relatively tufted habit of 
growth. Many well-known gardeners of the time, both amateur and 
professional, were interested in this work. JAMES GRIEVE, who raised the 
apple named after him, was one. Eventually these new types of pansy 
became known alternatively either as Tufted Pansies or Violas, the 
latter description taking the generic name Viola apparently because 
they were in the first instance derived from certain species of the genus; 
but this is not certain. WILLIAM ROBINSON always referred to them as 
Tufted Pansies in forthright manner in the English Flower Garden and 
his other publications. Although his efforts did not meet with un- 
qualified success the term Tufted Pansies was in common use up to the 
first decade of the present century; it is but little used nowadays. 

So great was the interest aroused by these new Tufted Pansies or 
Violas that conferences were held in 1894, 1895 and 1896, the first two 
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at the Botanical Gardens, Birmingham, and the last one at the Botanic 
Gardens, Regent’s Park. As one writer of the time put it: “A great 
wave of popularity for the Viola is passing over the country”. He was 
certainly right, for they were grown in gardens, large and small, 
throughout the land where soil conditions made their culture at all 
possible. As many of the older generation will remember, up to the 
time of World War I and for some years afterwards they were planted 
extensively in beds and borders of private gardens and public parks en 
masse for colour effect, and great was their popularity. ‘These were the 
days of named varieties; they had to be good, too, and were far in 
advance in every way of the kind of flower usually obtained from a 
packet of mixed seed nowadays. There are still some of these older 
bedding varieties in cultivation and distributed by nurserymen, par- 
ticularly in the North. A few are ‘Admiral of the Blue’, ‘Mrs. Chiches- 
ter’, ‘Maggie Mott’, ‘Pickering Blue’, ‘Primrose Dame’ and ‘White 
Swan’. Nowadays a number of firms, both here and on the Continent, 
grow their own special strains of characteristic markings and tints, 
which they distribute to be grown from seed. Regular roguing is 
essential in order that the particular strain may keep its distinctive 
character. 

And so we come to the Violettas. Amongst those interested in the 
*seventies in the raising of new types of pansy with a tufted habit and 
a free-flowering propensity was a certain DR. CHARLES STUART, of 
Chirnside, Berwickshire. Many beautiful Tufted Pansies or Violas came 
from his garden and were being distributed up to the first few years of 
this century and at least one is still catalogued. Some of these I remem- 
ber from my boyhood days as he and my father corresponded and 
apparently exchanged plants. DR. STUART was emphatic in stating that 
in order to breed compact and close-growing varieties the cross should 
be made with V. cornuta as the seed-bearer. Because of DR. STUART’s 
work in raising new types of Tufted Pansies or Violas the name V. x 
stuartit was proposed in 1939 as a group name or collective designation 
for all the hybrids derived from V. cornuta crossed with the garden 
pansy (V. x wittrockiana); but an earlier name for the same group is 
V. x williams Wittrock (1897). 

In a letter to the late WILLIAM CUTHBERTSON, then of the firm of 
Dobbies, DR. STUART put on record that in 1874 he “‘took pollen from 
a garden pansy named ‘Blue King’, a bedding variety then in fashion, 
and applied it to the pistil of Viola cornuta, a Pyrenean species. There 
was a podful of seed which produced twelve plants, which were well 
taken care of. The next season they flowered and were all blue in 
colour, but with a good tufted habit. I again took the pollen from a 
pink garden pansy and fertilized the flowers of my first cross, with a 
limited success. The seed from this cross gave me more variety in 
colour of flower, and the same tufted habit of growth, which evidently 
came from the Viola cornuta influence. The best of this cross were 
propagated and grown, some of the plants being sent to The Royal 
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Horticultural Society’s Gardens at Chiswick for trial.”” DR. STUART was 
informed that they were entirely different in growth from all the others 
sent in. In the autumn of 1875 he was told that six first-class certificates 
had been awarded. Nothing more was done at this time beyond 
growing the plants already raised and sowing the seed from them and 
it was over twelve years before the first Violetta came on the scene. 'To 
quote again from DR. STUART: “In the year of the Queen’s Jubilee, while 
walking round the seed-bed I saw what I had been seeking for, a pure 
white rayless Self. The plant was there and then pulled to pieces and 
every bit propagated. It was a warm summer night, and the perfume 
of the blooms at once attracted by attention. The next season | had a 
little plantation of the rayless Self and a wealth of blooms. A box of 
them was sent to Mr. Robinson the Editor of The Garden, who at once 
recognised a new strain.” DR. STUART named his seedling ‘Violetta’. 
This, and subsequent seedlings of DR. STUART’s, WILLIAM ROBINSON 
popularized in his publications, such as The Garden, Gardening Illus- 
trated and Flora and Silva. GERTRUDE JEKYLL also became interested in 
them. ‘Violetta’ itself is a dainty flower, about 1 inch across and 1} 
inches from top to bottom, of pure white with the bottom petal heavily 
suffused creamy yellow; the petals are of stout substance. 

At the Viola Conference of 1894, previously referred to, a paper by 
MR. GEORGE STEELE was read on The Violetta, or Miniature Varieties. 
Rules were then drawn up defining the “properties”, as they were 
called, or characteristics of the kind of flower and plant that a Violetta 
should possess. Concisely they are as follows: “the shape of the flowers 
to be circular, or narrow and oval, with the petals smooth and of good 
substance; the colour to be bright and clear with no central ray or 
marking ; the flowers to be highly perfumed; the size not to exceed 14 
inches in diameter ; the habit to be dwarf and procumbent, foliage small, 
joints short, habit bushy with blossoms held erect on their footstalks. ‘The 
older Violettas that I remember were about 1 inch by 1} inches but some 
were circular, about 1} inches across. At least one of DR. STUART’s own 
violettas is still catalogued. i.e. ‘Queen of the Year’, china-blue flecked 
white; ‘Lyric’, lilac marbled lavender, is, I think, another. The 
original Violetta was still available two or three years ago. 

My father, the late D. B. CRANE, raised many charming varieties of 
Violettas and corresponded with WILLIAM ROBINSON about them; in 1908 
The Garden published a delightful colour plate of some half a dozen. I 
look back with pleasure and a certain amount of pride to the pricking 
out of hundreds of seedlings in our garden at Highgate in the years 
prior to 1914. My father carried on with the work and many interesting 
varieties were the outcome, some of which were exhibited at Vincent 
Square from time to time. Rooted cuttings of one, which made a 
chubby little plant during the season, I gave to a well-known plantsman ; 
he changed the name to ‘Buttercup’ and distributed it all over the 
country! It has deep orange yellow blossoms freely borne and is still 
catalogued today. It was on a table rock-garden stand at Chelsea a few 
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years back. The firm of Dobbies acquired the stock of several varieties 
and at the Chelsea Show of 1938 planted up a charming formal garden 
with masses of plants in several distinct masses of colour. 

In subsequent years it has been my pleasure to carry on with the cul- 
tivation of Violettas and the preservation of the strain. A few have been 
distributed through trade channels. ‘Duchess’ (Fig. 93), yellow margined 
lavender, and “Tom-Tit’, deep mauve blue are two interesting kinds. 

As with their relatives pansies and violas, due to the structure of the 
flower, Violettas do not come true from seed so that in order to per- 
petuate any particularly attractive seedling vegetative propagation by 
cuttings or division of roots is essential. Nowadays it seems that, with 
few exceptions, nurserymen do not find it an economic proposition to 
distribute plants of named varieties of the pansy family, propagated 
from cuttings, as was the practice years ago. It is a pity. Nevertheless, 
provided the seed parents have been carefully selected from a bed of 
seedlings by knowledgeable plantsmen who really know what to discard 
—and are prepared to do so—the progeny from seed should be reason- 
ably true to type and strain. 

It must be emphasized that with Violettas grown from seed 
thorough roguing is essential if good results are to be expected; only in 
this way can the strain be kept true to type. It would be a pity if through 
failure to do this work efficiently the strain were lost. ‘The same applies, 
of course, to strains of many other good garden plants grown from seed. 

One of the charms of the Violettas is the delightful fragrance of the 
flowers. The scent from masses of blossoms, freely borne on each plant, 
pervades the morning air in spring and summer, and on warm evenings 
the perfume is likewise all-pervading. 

There have been several types of small pansy raised over the years, 
some of which are hybrids of V. cornuta, but attractive as they may be 
this is not to say that they are Violettas ; nor can they be classified as such, 
although sometimes so designated. There are, too, various forms of V. 
cornuta and also V. gracilis which partake both in shape of flower and 
habit of growth of these two species; they are not Violettas. 

Because of the influence of V. cornuta in their make-up, Violettas 
may be regarded as alpines in character. Plants remaining in their 
flowering quarters for more than one season make charming circular- 
shaped even tufts of foliage in the spring; from these arise blossoms of 
delightful fragrance poised erect on dainty footstalks. They can be 
planted in the rock-garden where they can be relied on to give a good 
account of themselves after most of the other permanent occupants 
have come to the end of their flowering season. Indeed, within the last 
decade there have been a few colonies of Violettas in the small rock- 
garden at Wisley where they attracted considerable attention. 

If our present-day rock-garden pundits could be persuaded to grow 
some of these Violettas I venture to suggest their culture would prove 
interesting and attractive. 


PLANTS TO WHICH AWARDS HAVE 
BEEN MADE IN 1960 


Chamaelaucium uncinatum A.M. March 22, 1960, as a cool 
greenhouse shrub. This evergreen Myrtaceous shrub is native to 
Australia where it is a popular garden plant. In this country it needs the 
protection of a cool greenhouse where it forms a somewhat lax, pen- 
dulous shrub about 6 feet tall. The evergreen, opposite, linear leaves are 
aromatic, rounded, about an inch long and 4g inch wide with a hooked 
tip, suggesting an adaptation to a scrambling habit of growth. The flat, 
five petalled-flowers, about ? inch across were Beetroot Purple (H.C.C. 
830/3) on the specimens shown but can also be pinkish or white. The 
prominent central disc with its ring of stamens and staminodes is filled 
with sticky, glistening nectar which surrounds the central ovary. Exhi- 
bited by The Director, The Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, Richmond, 
Surrey. 

Datura sanguinea A.M. March 22, 1960, as a cool greenhouse 
shrub. A native of Peru forming a shrub of from 4-8 feet in height with 
alternate, ovate, slightly undulate leaves about 7 inches long and 4 inches 
across, covered in white hairs. The large, pendulous trumpet-like 
flowers on petioles about 3 inches long are about 8 inches in length and 
3 inches across and have an inflated calyx-tube about 34 inches long 
which is partially split into two segments for about one-third of its 
length. The corolla has five sharply recurved points at the mouth of the 
tube and from each point three prominent veins run towards the base of 
the tube. The pale green colour at the base of the corolla gradually 
changes to Chinese Yellow (H.C.C. 606) and about an inch from the 
mouth of the tube merges into Poppy Red (H.C.C. 16-16/1) suffused 
with Brick Red (H.C.C. 016). Exhibited by L. M. Mason, Esq., Talbot 
Manor, Fincham, King’s Lynn, Norfolk. 

Freesia ‘Fantasy’ A.M. March 22, 1960. A remarkable double 
flowered variety raised by Mr. J. A. M. Goemans as the result of a 
cross made in 1956 between two multipetalled Parigo hybrids. The very 
large Empire Yellow (H.C.C. 603/2) flowers measure 3 inches across 
when fully open and they have a very strong aromatic scent. The colour 
deepens towards the centre and the inflorescences borne on very long 
strong stems carry 5~7 flowers. Shown by Messrs. Parigo Horticultural 
Co. Ltd., Bourne Road, Spalding, Lincs. (Fig. 95). 

Freesia ‘Romany’ A.M. March 22, 1960. A very pleasing double 
flowered variety resulting from a cross made by Mr. J. A. M. Goemans 
in 1956 between two multipetalled Parigo hybrids. The strongly scented, 
mauve, near Mineral Violet (H.C.C. 635/2) flowers have a white throat 
and a thin violet central streak on each segment. The prevailing colour 
deepens towards the edges of the flowers. The inflorescences borne on 
strong stems carry up to eight blooms which measure 2 inches across 
when fully developed. Shown by Messrs. Parigo Horticultural Co. Ltd. 
(326) 
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Hippeastrum ‘Crossbill’ A.M. March 22, 1960. The large well- 
formed flowers of this attractive variety are bright carmine pink, near 
Spinel Pink (H.C.C. 0625) but brighter, with a white zone towards 
the base of the segments and a greenish centre. The scape exhibited 
carried three fine flowers. ‘The parentage is given as ‘Painted Lady’ and 
‘ Whitethroat’. Shown by the London County Council Parks Depart- 
ment (Chief Officer, Mr. L. A. Huddart, F.1.L.A., F.Inst.P.A.; Garden 
Manager, Mr. W. J. Hart), County Hall, Westminster Bridge, S.E.1. 

Helleborus argutifolius (Syn. H. corsicus) F.C.C. March 8, 1960. 
A very handsome, sub-shrubby, evergreen hellebore, native to Corsica, 
Sardinia and the Balearic Isles which was given the Award of Merit 
in 1930 and has now gained the further distinction of an F.C.C. 
The thick leathery leaves, each consisting of three, serrate leaflets about 
6 inches long and 2} inches across and a petiole 6 inches long, are carried 
on 2-foot stems. The inflorescence is erect, branching and carries about 
twenty, nodding, cup-shaped flowers about 2 inches across and pale 
yellow-green in colour. Exhibited by Lord Aberconway and ‘The 
National Trust, Bodnant, Tal-y-Cafn, N. Wales. 

Pinus ayacahuite A.M. March 8, 1960, as a hardy, coniferous 
tree. The “Mexican White Pine” will grow to 100 feet or more in its 
native habitat and specimens of over 80 feet are known in this country. 
The narrow leaves, up to 6 inches long and 1 mm. wide on the specimen 
shown, were borne in fives from the dwarf shoots and were triangular in 
cross-section. The prominent, white stomatal lines on the undersides 
of the leaves give a silvery sheen to the tree enhancing the graceful, 
slightly pendulous habit. The large cones were up to 12 inches long 
and 34 inches wide, with partially reflexed scales, and were carried 
singly, or in clusters of two or three, near the ends of the branches. 
Exhibited by Lord Aberconway and The National ‘Trust. 

Tulipa orphanidea A.M. May 3, 1960, as a variety for garden 
decoration. Species. Leaves channelled, linear, pointed, polished out- 
side, glaucous within; flower stems 10 inches tall, slender; flowers 
2 inches deep, diameter open 2 inches; inside of perianth segments 
Burnt Orange (H.C.C. 014) shading to deep olive-green at base; outer 
three segments Orange Buff (H.C.C. 507/2) on back, tinged with green 
towards base, 7 inch wide tapering to a point; inner three segments 
? inch wide, tapering to a point, deeply tinged with Burnt Orange on the 
back, but with a narrow yellowish zone at centre, where there is a promi- 
nent rib; tips of segments reflexed when flower is open. Shown by 
Mrs. Gwendolyn Anley, St. George’s, Wych Hill Lane, Woking, Surrey. 


NARCISSI 


Narcissus ‘Carinthia’ A.M. May 3, 1960, as a show flower. Divi- 
sion 3b, single Narcissus. Stem 19-22 inches long. Flower 4 inches 
diameter, perianth segments 1 }} inches long, outer segments 1} to 13 
inches wide, inner segments 1} to 14 inches wide, twisted, incurving, 
overlapping, slightly reflexed, blunt, white, stained yellow at base; 
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corona 1} inches diameter, ¥% inch long, ribbed, mouth straight, frilled, 
margins crenate, Orange (H.C.C. 12). Raised and shown by J. M. 
de Navarro, Esq., Court Farm, Broadway, Worcestershire. 

Narcissus ‘Glacier’ A.M. April 20, 1960, as a show flower. 
Division 1 (c), trumpet narcissus. Stem 17 inches long. Flower 5 
inches diameter; perianth segments 2 inches long, 2 to 2} inches wide, 
flat, overlapping, pointed, white; corona 2} inches diameter, 2} inches 
long, smooth, mouth expanded and frilled, margins serrated, white. 
Raised and shown by Mr. J. Lionel Richardson, Prospect House, 
Waterford, Eire. 

Narcissus ‘Irish Minstrel’ A.M. April 20, 1960, as a show 
flower. Division 2 (b), large-cupped narcissus. Stem 22 inches long. 
Flower 4 to 4} inches diameter; perianth segments 1} inches long, 
1§ to 1} inches wide, incurving, overlapping, slightly blunt to pointed, 
white ; corona 14 inches diameter, 83 inch long, ribbed, mouth expanded 
and frilled, margins serrated, a colour near Aureolin (H.C.C. 3). 
Raised and shown by Mr. J. Lionel Richardson. 

Narcissus ‘Masai King’ A.M. April 20, 1960, as a show flower. 
Division 2 (a), large-cupped narcissus. Stem 19 inches long. Flower 
4 inches diameter; perianth segments 1? inches long, 1} to 1% inches 
wide, flat, overlapping, pointed, Canary Yellow (H.C.C. 2); corona 
1,6 inches diameter, § inch long, ribbed, mouth expanded and frilled, 
margins serrated, Orpiment Orange (H.C.C. 10). Raised and shown by 
Mr. J. Lionel Richardson. 

Narcissus ‘Purity’ A.M. May 3, 1960, as a show flower. Division 
2c, single Narcissus. Stem 22—25 inches long. Flower 4} inches diameter, 
perianth segments 1 {} inches long, outer segments 1} to 1 inches wide, 
inner segments 1} to 14 inches wide, flat, slightly incurving, overlapping, 
very slightly inflexed, regular, toothed, white; corona 1% inches 
diameter, 14 inches long, slightly ribbed, mouth slightly expanded, 
frilled, margins crenate, white. Raised by Mr. G. L. Wilson, and shown 
by Mr. M. J. Jefferson-Brown, 27 Swinbourne Gardens, Whitley Bay, 
Northumberland. 

Narcissus ‘Verona’ A.M. April 20, 1960, as a show flower. 
Division 3 (c), small-cupped narcissus. Stem 20 inches long. Flower 3? 
to 4 inches diameter; perianth segments 1 inches long, 1} inches wide, 
flat, overlapping, blunt to slightly pointed, white; corona 1} inches dia- 
meter, } inch long, ribbed, mouth expanded and frilled, margins slightly 
serrated, creamy white. Raised and shown by Mr. J. Lionel Richardson. 

Narcissus ‘Viking’ A.M. April 20, 1960, as a show flower. 
Division 1 (a), trumpet narcissus. Stem 20 inches long. Flower 44 
inches diameter; perianth segments 2 inches long, 14 inches wide, 
slightly twisted, overlapping, pointed, a colour near Canary Yellow 
(H.C.C. 2); corona 1§ to 1? inches diameter, 2} inches long, slightly 
ribbed, mouth expanded and frilled, margins serrated, Lemon Yellow 
(H.C.C. 4). Raised and shown by Mr. J. Lionel Richardson. 
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BOOK NOTES 


“ Peonies.”” By Arno and Irene Nehrling. 228 pp. Illus. (Hearthside 
Press Inc.) $3.95. 


This book, which is written for the American public, contains the history and de- 
scriptions of all types of paeonies, with many fine coloured illustrations. It describes 
how both the herbaceous and tree paeonies should be planted, grown and looked after; 
there are lists of the hybrids of both the herbaceous and tree paeonies with suggestions 
where they should be planted in the garden, also how they can be used for floral design; 
how they should be cut and prepared for Shows and Educational exhibits. It is an 
interesting book and useful for the extensive list of the hybrids with their descriptions. 
The chapter on the species is short. The authors seem to think these lovely plants are 
difficult to grow. In England there is no difficulty in growing them, and they are 
valuable as garden plants, many of them coming into flower at the end of April and 
beginning of May. There is no mention of the finest yellow-flowered tree paeony, 
P. lutea var. ludlowti, discovered in Tibet by Messrs. Ludlow & Sherriff, who sent back 
seed in 1936. It is a magnificent plant, growing up to 6 feet high with large butter- 
yellow flowers held up well above the foliage and easy to grow in England in any soil. 
The book is full of useful information and will encourage more gardeners and garden 
lovers to grow these fascinating plants. 

F. C, STERN 


“‘Mist Propagation of Cuttings.” By Patricia Rowe-Dutton. 135 pp- 
Illus. (Commonwealth Agricultural Bureaux.) 10s. 


So much has been written in so many publications about the technique of raising 
a wide range of cuttings under mist artificially supplied by special apparatus that great 
credit is due to Miss Rowe-Dutton for bringing together the essentials in this very 
useful book. Her work will prove of great service to practical propagators and students 
of this particular subject and also to engineers and those concerned with the specialized 
apparatus which is necessary. 

The practical propagator will be content to leave the intricacies of the engineering 
work to the specialist, but having read this book he should be in a position to pass on 
ideas which may result from keeping under constant review the apparatus in use with 
a view to improving this if possible. 

The book is divided into sections which deal, in order, with Mist Control Systems, 
The Electronic Leaf, Mist Propagation Structures, Nozzles, Water Pressure and 
Quality, Rooting Media, Soil Warming, Leaching and Nutrition, Growth Substance 
Treatment, Diseases and Pests, Shading, Hardening-off and Establishment, Other 
Uses of Mist, and an account of Humidification. The comprehensive bibliography 
will be of great assistance to those who wish to read more deeply. Fifty-six pages are 
occupied by tables of results obtained by using mist, and statistics are given of over 
800 different plants. 

It is interesting to note that due attention has been paid to the fact that the book 
has been published by the Commonwealth Agricultural Bureaux because many 
results in the tables have been supplied from work carried out in the southern 
hemisphere. 

F. P. KNIGHT 


“Die Cactaceae.’’ Vol. IIi. By Curt Backeberg. 565 pp. Illus. (Gustav 
Fischer, Jena, 1959.) DM. 85. 


The third volume of this monograph has now been published; it deals with the 
South American spherical cacti, the Austrocactinae, here divided into 29 genera that 
include the well-known and popular genera Lobivia, Aylostera, Rebutia, Malacocarpus, 
Notocactus, etc. Some of the genera have been emended by the author and a number 
of new ones added, but this is to be expected. The group was confused and little 
understood when Britton and Rose published their monograph in 1919-23. Curt 
Backeberg has travelled widely through South America from 1935 onwards and other 
collectors have also availed themselves of the greater facilities for travel in this vast 
area in recent years. ‘To take one case only, the genus Lobivia as set up by Britton and 
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Rose contained 23 species, some of which were transferred to other genera in the 
Supplement (1941) by Marshall and Bock and many new species added, most of them 
collected by Herr Backeberg; the number given now is 72 species with 53 varieties. 
One gets the impression that there may be more natural variation among these plants 
than has been recognized. Amongst recent collectors, F. Ritter has been active and 
has named a number of new plants but, unfortunately, without descriptions. His very 
numerous nomina nuda (including two genera) are listed here and, though it is not 
generally considered desirable to perpetuate undescribed names, it will probably be 
helpful to future workers to have them listed, since seed of these plants is being dis- 
tributed under these names. There is evidently much work to be done still before the 
classification of this group is brought to completion. In this volume there are 592 
monochrome illustrations, may of them of very high quality and, though the colour 


plates are more variable, some of them are also very fine. 
VERA HIGGINS 


“Drawings of British Plants. Part XIII.—Umbelliferae (2), Araliaceae, 
Cornaceae.”” By Stella Ross-Craig. Royal 8vo. (George Bell.) 9s. 6d. 


This part completes Vol. IV and contains thirty plates of the very high standard 
which we associate with this work. Some of the Umbelliferae with large inflorescences 
must have presented particular difficulty to the botanical artist and these she has 
managed to portray successfully, showing both flower and seed heads. 


“Deutsche Obstsorten.”” By H. Krummel, W. Groh and G. Friedrich. 
10 vols. Illus. (Deutscher Bauernverlag, Berlin.) 14.60 DM. per vol. 


The eighth issue of this work contains a greater range of fruits than its predecessors. 
‘Two peaches and two apricots are described in the same form as plums and cherries, 
including photographs of three aspects of the stone. They need the most favourable 
positions and really warm seasons to make them worth growing so are not likely to find 
favour with those of us in this country who are searching for hardy peaches to grow 
in the open. Also included are three fruits of English origin—‘Conference’ pear, 
which seems to be as successful there as here, and the apples ‘Laxton’s Superb’ and 
‘Gascoyne’s Scarlet’, both of which disappoint by their susceptibility to disease. Two 
modern German apples are described, one other pear, one sour cherry and three plums 
of the Switchen and P. insititia types which can be recommended for limited planting 


only. Descriptions and illustrations maintain their previous standard. 
J. M. S. POTTER 


‘Blakeslee: the Genus Datura.”” By Amos G. Avery, Sophie Satina and Jacob 
Rietsema. Foreword and Biographical Sketch by Edmund W. Sinnott. 289 pp. 
Illus. (Ronald Press Co., New York.) 

Concentrated studies on a single genus of plants have invariably led to notable 
advances in both biological theory and plant breeding practice. 

Progress in plant breeding is usually limited by lack of fundamental knowledge. 
The present book concerns itself with a survey of an enormous amount of work on 
the genetical, cytological, embryological and evolutionary aspects of the genus Datura, 
and deals more especially with Datura stramomum—a common weed. 

The work was inspired by Albert Blakeslee, and this book is written by three of his 
collaborators. Blakeslee was able to get together a group of enthusiastic and devoted 
workers, first at the Station for Experimental Evolution of the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington at Cold Spring Harbor, and then at Smith College, where he was given a 
special chair of genetics at the age of sixty-five. He was thus enabled to carry on his 
studies for fifteen more years. Since Blakeslee was not concerned with practical results 
he was able to follow the trail of biological discovery wherever it led. Among his 
colleagues the name of John Belling deserves special mention. Belling did brilliant 
work in fundamental cytology and was the discoverer of the important smear technique 
for chromosome studies. The discovery of colchicine as a tool for doubling the chromo- 
some number was due to the Blakeslee school. This book should be read by all serious 
students of cytogenetics and evolutionary theory, and by plant breeders. It ranks with 
Goodspeed on Nicotiana, Babcock on Crepis, and with the Trinidad School of workers 


on Gossypium. 
SYDNEY HARLAND 
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‘‘My Life with Roses.” By Harry Wheatcroft. 224 pp. Iilus. (Oldham 
Press Ltd.) 30s. 

A fascinating life-story of a fascinating man. Once one begins to read the book 
it is difficult to leave for its pages reveal the struggles, disappointments and frustrations 
as well as the success of forty years in the business of growing and selling roses. ‘The 
vivacious character of Harry Wheatcroft is clearly revealed in his life history as is also 
his many-sided interests and activities. By nature he is an individualist, in politics a 
Socialist, in dress incredibly gay (sometimes unsuitably so) and in the trade a first-class 
salesman. All these traits of character, together with his immense vitality, stand out 
from the pages of his Life with Roses. 

At the same time one is impressed by the amount of valuable information on rose 
growing in general. It is revealing to read of the labour spent on a rose tree before it 
is ready to be sent to the purchaser, particularly to those who do not bud their own 
trees and even to these, the work entailed in labelling, sorting, packing and entry on 
consignment sheets before despatch is not always realized. The book gives one a 
feeling that the author has a deep sense of giving pleasure to others as well as making 
personal profit when he sells his trees. 

Mr. Wheatcroft gives us a first-hand description of the mass production methods 
of the U.S.A. and suggests that the multi-area tests of new roses in that country might 
with advantage be adopted here. He should remember however that the variation in 
climatic and soil conditions is far far greater in the U.S.A. than in Great Britain. 

Rose grower, broadcaster, amateur actor, world traveller: the book reveals the 
happiness which a life lived to the full can bring, especially when lived among the 


flowers he so deeply loves. 
F. FAIRBROTHER 


“Sedum of the Trans-Mexican Volcanic Belt.” By Robert T. Clausen. 
380 pp. Illus. (Cornell University Press). 65s. 


A small but natural group of tender stonecrops inhabits the mountain range that 
runs down the centre of Mexico. Up to thirty-eight species had been described from 
this area, but twenty-four years of field studies as distinct from fragmentary herbarium 
work has enabled Dr. Clausen to reduce the number to twenty-eight, two described 
here for the first time. Seven other species cultivated in the area are also treated. The 
group is elucidated by means of four keys, distribution maps and detailed comparisons 
and measures of variability. A close relationship is traced with the genus Villadia, 
and some suspected hybrids analysed. It is suggested that the plant we grow as 
Sedum amecamecanum Praeg. originated as a wild hybrid between S. dendroideum and 
Villadia batesii. A trend in keeping with the times is towards recognising subspecies 
rather than many finely divided species: the well-known Sedum praealtum now becomes 
a subspecies of S. dendroideum. 

But the scope of this work goes far beyond that of the customary taxonomic mono- 
graph. It isa study of plant evolution brought to light by statistically surveying large 
wild populations. As such it will be of wide teaching value, irrespective of whether 
Sedum interests you as a genus or not. As far as succulent plants are concerned, it is the 
ideal solution to problems of affinity and speciation which can only be made on living 
material. Presentation is exemplary, with index, bibliography and a gazetteer of place 


names. 
G. D. ROWLEY 


“A Herbal of All Sorts.”” By Geoffrey Grigson. Demy 8vo. Illus. 92 pp. 
(Phoenix House.) 12s. 6d. 

This book contains short notes on a number of plants arranged alphabetically 
and deals chiefly with unusual points of old lore about drugs which can be made from 
them, how they may be eaten and many other details. Mr. Grigson has a most versatile 
and unusual knowledge of such things combined with an enquiring disposition which 
enables him to present unexpected ideas on many well known plants. For instance he 
describes how he tested William Turner’s receipt of 1568 for making a glue from blue- 
bell bulbs and how well it worked. Unfortunately there is no Index, only a few blank 
pages for extra notes. 


PATRICK M. SYNGE 
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“The Russell Lupin. Its History and Cultivation.”” By Ronald Parrett. 8vo. 
52 pp. Illus. (Holmes and Sons Ltd., 10 High Street, Andover, Hants.) 53s. 
Undoubtedly the Russell lupins have made a great contribution to gardens in the 
last twenty years, during which time the author has grown these plants both from 
cuttings and seeds. He describes their origin and cultivation clearly, and his descrip- 
tions are amplified by the unusually good photographs by Arthur Hunt. His recom- 
mendation of his favourite varieties in each colour should prove useful to many. 
His suggestions for interplanting them with daffodils also sounds a good one. 


The following books have been received: 


“The Ladybird Book of Garden Flowers.” By Brian Vesey-Fitzgerald, 
F.L.S. 48 pp. Illus. (Wills & Hepworth Ltd.) 2s. 6d. 

“Primroses.”” By Roy Genders. 171 pp. [llus. (John Gifford Ltd.) 18s. 

“Crop Protection Products Approval Scheme Approved List 1959-60.” 
(Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food.) 64 pp. 

“Tomatoes.” Bulletin No. 77. (Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries and 
Food.) 74 pp. Illus. 5s. 6d. 

“Seedlings of Common Weeds.” Bulletin No. 179. Illus. (Ministry of 
Agriculture, Fisheries and Food.) 4s. 6d. 

“The Large Pine Weevil.” (Forestry Commission Leaflet No. 1.) Illus. 
II pp. Is. 

“Teach Yourself Botany.” By John H. Elliott. 209 pp. Illus. (English 
Universities Press.) 7s. 6d. 

“Begonias and Fuchsias.”” By H. G. Witham Fogg. 91 pp. Illus. (W. & G. 
Foyle Ltd.) 3s. 

“General Microbiology.” By R. Y. Stanier, M. Doudoroff and E. A. 
Adelberg. 670 pp. Illus. (Macmillan & Co. Ltd.) sos. 

“Vegetables in the Open.”’ By Keith Paisley. 47 pp. Illus. (Evans Bros. 
Ltd., for The National Federation of Young Farmers’ Clubs.) 2s. 6d. 

“Provisional Yield Tables for Oak and Beech in Great Britain.”” By W. T. 
Waters and J. M. Christie. Forestry Commission, Forest Record No. 36. 31 pp. 
(H.M.S.O.) 2s. 6d. 

“Hardy Plants.” By J.G.Vautier. Amateur Gardening Handbook No. 30. 
92 pp. Illus. (W. H. & L. Collingridge Ltd.) 4s. 

“Thirty-Eighth Annual Report of the Forestry Commissioners.”” 90 pp. 
Illus. (H.M.S.O.) 5s. 6d. 

“The Crested Tit.” By Dr. Bruce Campbell. Forestry Commission 
Leaflet No. 41. 13 pp. Illus. (H.M.S.O.) 1s. 

“Let the Forest Judge.”” By F. Hamilton. 240 pp. (The Curwen Press 
Ltd.) 10s. 6d. 

“The Roe Deer.” Forestry Commission Leaflet No. 45. 16 pp. Illus. 
(H.M.S.O.) 1s. 6d. 

‘“‘Perpetual-Flowering Carnations.” 39 pp. Illus. (British National 
Carnation Society.) 5s. 

“Pot Plants.” Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food Bulletin No. 112. 
68 pp. Illus. (H.M.S.O.) 5s. 6d. 

“Plant and Animal Biology.” 2 vols. By A. E. Vines and N. Rees. 1306 and 
806 pp. Illus. (Pitman & Sons.) £3 and £2 respectively. 

“‘Perennials in the Garden.” By Charles H. Potter. 271 pp. Illus. (Angus 
& Robertson.) 42s. 

“Hydroponics.”” By Sholto Douglas. 144 pp. Illus. (Oxford University 
Press.) 12s. 6d. 

“Tomatoes.”” Min. of Agric., Fish. and Food. Bulletin 77. 74 pp. Illus. 
(H.M.S.O.) 53s. 6d. 


he contents of this volume are copyright. For permission to the articles 
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SEASONED OAK GREENHOUSES 


ome “K" Series. 
Series. All? wide. f 
ANS 2 £2.1.15.0, 4" & wise. from £23.17.6. wide. from £35,10.0. 


5 YEAR GUARANTEE 


x SCIENTIFICALLY CONSTRUCTED TO 
GROW MORE AND LAST LONGER 


se TREMENDOUS STRENGTH 
MAXIMUM LIGHT 

de WILL NOT WARP OR ROT 
de ALL MODELS EXTENDIBLE 


Complete prefabricated units. Delivered free 
to your door. Erected on delivery. Deferred 
Terms. Full details of prices and 50 sizes 
available in: 


FREE CATALOGUE 


from 


OAKWORTH GREENHOUSES 
(Dept. J.R.H), WELLINGTON, SALOP. 


THE NATION’S GREENHOUSE SPECIALISTS 


a 


| 
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To Gardeners 

everywhere... 


ore 


(price 1/6) 


Including Rhododendrons, Conifers, Climbers , 
and Bamboos. Growers commercially of the : 
greatest number of species and varieties hardy ‘ 
in the temperate regions. ‘ 


Hedging Plants. Hardy Perennial, Biennial, 
Alpine and Aquatic Plants (price 1/-). 


Bulbs. Rose Trees, including species and 
old-fashioned types, and Fruit Trees. 


thank you for 


Please send us your request for those in which . 
you may be interested. your kind 

(Request for Tree and Shrub Catalogue should be : 
recommendations. 


Perennial Catalogue by /-) 


Any not at present available will be sent when 
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published. 
TEN-DAY FERTILISER 
HILLIER & SONS : The Organic Base Balanced 
WINCHESTER Plant Food 


HART 
e Floriad 8 CERTIFIED GRASS SEED MIXTURES 
e ‘Hart’ Fine Standard essentially a non rye- 
grass mixture containing only Red Fescue and 


ROTTERDAM 1960 Agrostis Species. 49 per Ib. 
5—27-ibs. @ 4- per ib. 
28-Ibs. upwards (Cwt. rate) 3/6 per Ib. 


THE LARGEST INTERNATIONAL ‘Hart’ Standard. Ar 
yegrass mixture contain- 
HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITION EVER HELD 3 OY aes Red Fescue, Poas, Shortseeded and 
$.23 Perennial Ryegrass. 1—4}-lbs. @ 3.6 per Ib. 
SPECIAL ARRANGEMENTS FOR VISITS BY 5—27-ibs. @ 3/- per Ib. 
28-Ibs. upwards (Cwt. rate) 2/6 per Ib. 
INDIVIDUALS OR PARTIES—BY SEA OR AIR oe J Saat containing Irish Perennial 
yegrass and Fescue etc. 
S-Ibs. minimum to 27-Ibs. @ 2/6 per Ib. 
McBEAN TOURS 28-ibs. upwards (Cwt. rate) @ 2/- per ib. 
All mixtures treated against birds. 
23 UPPER MILL —_.. LEEDS, 1. Tel. 34439 Cash with order, carriage paid, bagsf ree. 
w 
S HARSTEN HOEKWEG, THE HAGUE, HOLLAND Wokingham, 


HAVE YOU TRIED... 
NO SOIL 
COMPOST 


12/6 per bushel plus 1/- extra carriage. 
Smaller sizes from your Garden Shop for earlier 
Germination and Stronger Rooted Cuttings. 


“Riviera” Split Bamboo Screening 4 fe. 5 ft. ECLIPSE JACK POTS 


or 5 ft. 9 ina wide. ideal for outside Roll Up 


FENCING AND GATES 


Greenhouse Blinds—Frames, etc. Hazel and Osler To shock when out in 
Furniture. ovenwood reenhouse or out doors. 
= for 1 dozen; ound lor zen. 
GERALD GILMER LTD. i 
TEL. 1640/1 LEWES EST. 1922 THE ECLIPSE PEAT COMPANY LTD. 


0. ASHCOTT, BRIDGWATER 
Aad ot BISHOP'S WALTHAM. Tel. 27! P.O. Box Ne. 12, ASHCOTT, BRIDG 
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TREE PAEONIES 


We have pleasure in offering some of 
SIR FREDERICK STERN’S 


varieties and full details will be 
sent on request 


R. C. NOTCUTT LTD 


The Nursery, 
WOODBRIDGE (Tel. 500) SUFFOLK 


C. H. WHITEHOUSE 


LIMITED —— 
"Phone: FRANT 247 Buckhurst Works, FRANT, Sussex 


The ALL-CEDAR 
CARNATION HOUSE 


Although primarily designed for the 
Carnation enthusiast, this is an excellent 
general purpose greenhouse which may 
be supplied in a wide range of sizes. It 
is constructed of Western Red Cedar in 
easily assembled sections and provided 
with continuous side and roof ventilation 
along both sides. 


Painting Unnecessary ° Low in Upkeep Costs 


Write for new illustrated catalogue of All-Cedar Greenhouses for 
all purposes and Summer Houses 
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THE GREENHOUSE 


A quarterly review for all gardeners 

A quality 64 pp. letterpress magazine 
for all horticultural enthusiasts, contain- 
ing illustrated articles by leading experts 
on all matters 
connected 
with green- 
house culture 
and = main- 

tenance. 


SEND 2/6 FOR 
SPECIMEN 
COPY 
OR 11/6 FOR 
ONE YEAR’S 


'o “The Greenhouse” 539 Battersea Park Rd. 
London, 8.W.11 
RHS 
Name 


Address 


enclose cheque/P.O./M.O. to value 


GARDEN FRAMES | 


Royal, Cambridge, August 5 8 
Kent County, Maidsione, July 13-14 
Great Yorkshire, Harrogate, July 12-14 
* Instantaneous opening for rain, still 
leaving side protection. 
* Perfect ventilation. * Maximum light. 
* No bolts, putty, etc. 


PLUIE MAJOR (as illustrated) 


Size 4’ 9° long, 4’ wide, 20” high in the centre. 


Os. Od. 
PLUIE 45’ orks 
The latest addition to the famous PLUTE range. 
Size 4 9° long, 3’ 2” wide, 154” high. Price 
complete Ex- Works £8 15 3. Od, 
Both the Pluie | Major. and Pluie is’ can ‘be raised 
on a metal with glass. Ideal for tomatoes and 
chrysanthemums, also suitable for propagating 
and raising seedlings and cuttings, heated with 
soil warmer. 


Send for leaflets and Free Cropping Plans 


POULTMURE LTD 


PRIORY CHAMBERS, CHURCH STREET 
WEYBRIDGE, SURREY WEYBRIDGE 2286 


WALTER SLOCOGK, Ltd. 


(1760-1960) 


RHODODENDRON 
SPECIALISTS 


AND PRODUCERS OF FIRST-QUALITY 
ORNAMENTAL TREES AND 
SHRUBS, FRUITS, ROSES, Etc. 


Please write for copies of our 
CATALOGUES 
POST FREE 
“RHODOS and AZALEAS” and/or 
“TREES and SHRUBS” 
GOLDSWORTH NURSERY 
WOKING SURREY 


The 


Regd. Trade Mark 
Patents Pending. 


UNBREAKABLE POLYTHENE 
PLANT POTS AND CULTURE RINGS 


for large and small users. 


SILVER MEDAL SOUTHPORT 
1, Are unbreakable—will last a lifetime. 
2. Tested and proved. 

3. Save labour — watering time reduced to a 
quarter of that for paper or clay pots. 

4. Maintain soil at 4° to 5° FP. higher—therefore 
Gems faster and more vigorous growth. 

eigh 1/10th that of clay pots. 

6. Have wide base to provide room for roots— 
greater stability. 

7. Ample aeration and drainage—no crocking. 

8. Are hygienic—easily cleaned and sterilized. 

9. Close nesting without jamming. 

10, In four pleasing marble mottle colours, Black 

reen and Fuchsia. 


LEDA pots are available in 2, 24, 3, 34, 44, 5, 6, 
74, and 9 inches diamet 


LEDA Culture Ring in 5, 74 and 9 inches dia- 


Retal prin 6, 7d., 9d., 
and 5/6d. 


1/-, 1/64., 2/9d., 
Your enquiries invited. 
DEATRON INDUSTRIES LTD. 


Kingsbury Works, Kingsbury Road, 
London, N.W.9. Tel. COLindale 6945 
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Via Pomba, 23 
Turin, italy 


READY SHORTLY! 


Send now for 
your copy of 


DOBBIE’S 


new illustrated 


ROSE and BULB 


CATALOGUE 


POST FREE 
on request 
DOBBIE & CO LTD 


DEPT. R., 
EDINBURGH - 7 


FIORI ve. MONDO 
a TORINO 


VALENTINE PARK 
28 April-7 May 1961 
(in the exhibition hall) 


28 April- 15 June 196! 
(in the park) 


FOR THE FIRST TIME IN ITALY, A 
GREAT EXHIBITION OF FLOWERS, 
PLANTS AND GARDENS 


The genera! programme is now available, 
k 


ask for a copy from: 


The Committee, Flor 61 
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BLACKMOOR ESTATE 


LIMITED 
offer 


FRUIT TREES & BUSHES 


renowned for quality and reliability 
* 


Only the very finest rootstock is used. Trees 
are obtainable on Malling-Merton root- 
stocks, and the tried and tested E.M. VII 
and IX. 


Beeches and Limes of the highest quality 
are available, well suited for Hedging. 


Please write for Free Catalogue, informative 
and lucid, a real help. Pollination tables 
included. 


~BLACKMOOR ESTATE LID- 


Fruit Nursery Dept. J.R.H. 


_LISS (7: HANTS 


WS. 
‘HORS 
® 


Down with whitewash / 
Up with 


Better than whitewash, Rollshades are used only when 
needed. Simple to puil up or down. Rollshades - 
durable, pale green, translucent, heavyweight 
sheetings on strong, self-acting spring rollers. Easil 
fixed by 2 brackets and 4 screws only on either or bo 
sides of roof. 12 months’ guarantee. 


36 in. wide (374 in. width over brackets). 
Length extended: 72 in. 25/- 
4 in. wide (453 in. width over brackets). 27/6 


Credit Terms available 
on lots of 4 or more. 


To: Roberts Elec. Co. Ltd. (Dept. R.S.) 
11-13 High Road, Byfleet, Surrey Tel. 3897 


BOWLEY'S 
GARDEN TRUCKS 


A strongly constructed well-balanced 
truck, specially designed for garden 
and nursery work, having several 
times the carrying capacity of a 
wheelbarrow yet easier to handle. 


MODEL IA 

WHEELS 

12” by 2° 
ROLLER BEARING 
CUSHIONED TYRED 


PLATFORM SIZE 
4 ft. by 2 fe. 


with 
12” DETACHABLE TOP 


carniace £15 . 2. 6 
HINGED SIDE 12/6 EXTRA 
S. Bowley & Son Ltd. 
BATTERSEA BRIDGE, LONDON, S.W.11 


Send for illustrated cachge (HSJ) for complete range of 
es and models 


For HAND use and for use with the 
HOWARD ROTAVATOR BANTAM, BULLFINCH, 
DEMON, SHAY ROTOGARDENER 120 and 
WOLSELEY MERRY TILLER 


RAKE SCARIFIER, SPIKER SLITTER 
TURF AERATOR (illustra: | 
WHALEBONE BRUSH and PRESSURE ROLLER 
— and oy interchanged without tools. 
Incorporating ¢ the Patent Resilient Control. 


Full details from the Patentees and Sole Makers: 


W. HARGREAVES & CO. LTD. 
CHEADLE, CHESHIRE Phone GATiey 4242 
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ESTABLISHED 1725 


Vers 
of Sawbridgeworth 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


Entered for certification by the 
Ministry of Agriculture 
POT PLANTS 
(August) 

18/— per doz., p. & c. 4/- 
120/— per 100, p. & c. 15/- 


OPEN GROUND RUNNERS 
(September onwards) 

8/6 per doz., p. & c. 2/6 
60/— per 100, p. & c. incl. 
CAMBRIDGE VIGOUR 
CAMBRIDGE FAVOURITE 
CAMBRIDGE LATE PINE 
ROYAL SOVEREIGN 
TALISMAN 
Other varieties on application 


THOMAS RIVERS & SON LTD. 
SAWBRIDGEWORTH - HERTS 
TELEPHONE 2338 
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Plants don’t eat, they drink 


When you give your plants liquid manure, you’re 
feeding them the natural way. The plant foods go 
quickly and evenly into the soil, and the plant 
takes them in immediately. 

Liquinure is a liquid manure with the plant 
foods carefully blended in the natural proportions 
your plants need. It has been proved in field trials— 
and welcomed enthusiastically 
by gardeners and growers all 
over the country. 

Liquinure is easy to use. 
Feed your plants with Liquinure 
all through the growing season. 
You’ll get bigger crops, health- 
ier plants. There are three 
type of Liquinure: General, 
Flower Special and Tomato 
Special. It’s sold everywhere. 
Bottles 2/-, 3/9, 15/-; one gallon 
24/-. As much as 48 gallons of 
liquid manure are made from a 
2/- bottle. 


LIQUINURE 


BRITAIN’S MOST SUCCESSFUL LIQUID MANURE 


LifeS much easier with 


Back-break and tedious time-wasting are 
things of the past with the TARPEN 
ELECTRIC HEDGE CUTTER. 
Jo>4 Weighing only 6 Ib., its well guarded re- 
ri!  eiprocating blades give the clean secateur 
cut approved by professional gardeners. 
Price: from £17. 10s. 


TARPEN GRASSMASTER—The most powerful and efficient 
electric machine of its kind on the market. It gives you fast, close 
cutting of grass and weed growth in places inaccessible to mowers 
and motor scythes. Price: from £13. 10s. (P.T. extra) 

Write for a free leaflet giving all the details of these machines and the Tarpen 
Hoe[{Tiller and Chain Saws, etc., tools that are really built for the job. 
Deferred terms can easily be arranged. 


TARPEN ENGINEERING CO. LTD 


24 Ixworth House, Ixworth Place, London, $.W.3. Tel.: KENsington 3491 (7 lines) 
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CONSERVATORIES 


GARDEN 
DENS... 


Garages, Greenhouses, 
loose-boxes and garden 
buildings of all descrip- 
tions. 

Hire purchase terms 
available 


Close-woven. Also kdealfor walls, 


pianta, eto. 
OBDER NOW or send for FREE CATA- 
LOGUB of FENCING (all dy 
Arches, eto. VIAIT OUB 

Please send for 


illustrated catalogue. 


mis. - orders under ALPHA WOODCRAFT LTD., 
(Tate Gallery 8332) £5, add 1/~iné. Dept. 24, Star Road, Hillingdon Heath, 
Uxbridge, Middx. Tel. HAYes 0657 


LABEL YOUR ROSES 
AND TREES with 


PERMATAB 
OUTDOOR LABEL 


Write either side of a stiff 
white card which slides back 
into transparent holder. Seal 
with match for clear and lasting 
record. As shown on B.B.C. 
Television. 4/- per doz., post 
free. Cheque or P.O. 


MIDACRES LTD. 
18 Hyver Hill, London, N.W.7 


Now is the time to plant 


WATER LILIES 
AND OTHER AQUATICS 


Our illustrated booklet ‘The Water Garden’ 
describes them in detail— and how to grow 
them. It tells you when, where, and how to 
plant, how to keep the water clear, how to 
make a miniature water garden, and includes 
a unique depth and colour guide to the hardy 
water lilies. A new, enlarged edition is now 
available, full of practical advice and help- 
ful diagrams. Send 1/6 for a copy today to 


Stewarts Nurseries 


FERNDOWN, DORSET Est. 1742 


BOOKS FLORISTRY 
ON A rewarding career or a profitable 
GARDENING, BOTANY hobby. Our specialised home study 
FRUIT CULTURE, FORESTRY Course in Floristry and Flower 
A Arrangement covers every detall, 
second-hand and rare volumes in stock. Agents and all equipment Is provided. 
for publications of the Natural History Museum 
and the Ray Society. Please write for our Prospectus — 
BERNARD QUARITCH LTD pest 
Antiquarian booksellers since 1847 THE RIVIERA SCHOOL OF FLORISTRY (H) 
11 GRAFTON STREET, LONDON, W.1 PENRYN, CORNWALL 


Godfreys 


for garden 
machinery 


WITH 
Biackcurrants, Redcurrants, 


CLOSURES 

bottling them NOW. . 

\/ The Mechanzied Garden Centre 
110 Marylebone Lane, W1 (Wel. 6842) 


LTD., BROMLEY, KENT 
A GRAHAM FARISH COMPANY and Brenchley, Kent 
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MASTER 


Hand SPRAYER 


Highly suitable for all Horticultural and 
Greenhouse 


ILLUSTRATED LISTS OF SYRINGES, SPRAYERS 
ETC., SENT UPON REQUEST 


OBTAINABLE FROM 
SEEDSMEN, IRONMONGERS AND STORES 


The PHILIP B. WALDRON CO. 
Kings Road, Tyseley, BIRMINGHAM, 11 


for Quality 


Prevent 
trouble 
before it 
starts 


Regular, preventative FUMITE treatment 
against Botrytis and Mildew is the one 
sure way to safeguard your tomato, 
chrysanthemum and lettuce crops—and 
your profits! 

FUMITE T CNB Fungicidal Smoke, with 
its unique advantages of simplicity and 
overall protection, gives you this security 
with the minimum of cost. Growers in 
every part of the country testify to the 
success achieved .. . 


—with the FUMITE 4-week plan 


Fumite TCNB, released in your houses and 
frames before planting and regularly once every 
four weeks while protection is necessary, will 
prevent Botrytis and Mildew getting their teeth 
into your crops. 


Cost of a preventative treatment for I acre of glass 
is only £9. And no hidden extras for labour and 
equipment. 


TOMATOES, CHRYSANTHEMUM & LETTUCE DOSAGE 


and PERSONAL SERVICE 


For 68 years, Strawson’s have been building up a 
tation based not only on the sheer ection 
of their Greenhouses but also on the personal service 
they offer to each individual client. Mr. Strawson 
himself arranges a Personal Survey of Inspection on 
request anywhere at short notice. No Strawson 
Greenhouse is built which has not been specially 
to suit all requirements. Horticulturists 
and enthusiasts throughout the country have come 
to praise and recommend the craftsmanship and 
worthiness of Strawson Greenhouses. 


Write or phone 
G. F. STRAWSON & SON (fe. 20/7) 
HORLEY, SURREY Tel. 130 
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SIZE PRE-PLANTING 4-WEEK PLAN 
Carried out in the As a preventative 
empty house 24 hours measure at intervals 
prior to planting. of 4 weeks. 

2 200 cu. ft. per pellet 800 cu. ft. per pellet! 
3 750 cu. ft. | per 3,000 cu, ft. | per 
& [2,500 cu. fe. J unit 10,000 cu. fr. J unit 


Where infection has already set in, doses should be pro- 
portionately stronger to bring about effective control, 


TCNB 


(Tecnazene) 


the really proven fungicidal smoke 


Obtainable from Seedsmen and Sundriesmen 
and through all branches of Boots 


WAECO LTD. (FUMITE DIVISION) 
HIGH POST, SALISBURY, WILTS. 
TEL: MIDDLE WOODFORD 282/3/4 
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Paradise 


is not lost but regained by planting trees 

and shrubs of ornamental value, the 

modern labour savers. 

Come visit our nurseries any weekday 

between 8 and 5-30 and choose from our 

extensive range for autumn delivery — 

Catalogue, price 1/6, on request. 

Burkwood & Skipwith Ltd. 
The Shrub Specialists 
Park Road Nurseries, Kingston, Surrey 

Telephone: KIN 0296 


BAMBOO C 


B. Med. C. Stout 
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ower 


70 


60 
lers over £5 carriage paid. Under £5 add 2/6 
freight. C.W.O. 
Less than 100 supplied at pro-rata rates. 
THE BRITISH BAMBOO CANE CO. LTD. 
52 LANIVET, BODMIN, CORNWALL 
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save 
your fish 
from 


. « with our underwater 6” mesh nylon prevent- 


ative NETTING. Unobtrusive and a definite 
deterrent. Made to size. 4/6 per square yard. 
Carriage Paid. 


* Write for descriptive leaflet to: 


MIDACRES LTD., 24, HYVER HILL, LONDON, N.W.7 


Nylon nets made for all purposes 


GARDEN SHEDS 
SOFTWOOD FIE from £7. 19. 6. 
SHIPLAP from 48. 10. 0. ; 
CEDAR from 16. 


GARAGES 


WANEY EDGE from £24. 15. 0. 
CEDAR from £29. 15.0. 


GREENHOUSES il 

from £21. 12. 0. 

SUN LOUNGES from £25.13 | || 
Carr. paid England & Wales. “< 


SEND FOR NEW FREE LISTS—FREE PLANS. 


Easy terms 10% deposit. 
All of Ladders, Gates, etc. 
VALE COUNTRY PRODUCTS 
Wekingham, 


Tobacco Curing Cooperative 


TILTY DUNMOW ESSEX 


Ten years research in 
Nicotiana Tobaccum 
for British Gardens 


Literature Curing 
M. uring App 
Advisory Bureau, etc. 
All requirements for these whe 
wish to grow and make their 
own tobacco at under 
6d. per ounce. 

Enquiries invited. 


Kettering Fibrous 
Turf Loam. 


Bedfordshire Silver 
Sand. 


Nottinghamshire 
Marl. 


John Innes Compost. 
Cactus Compost. 
Turf Renovator. 


KETTERING LOAM CO. LTD. 
(formerly KETTERING FUEL CO. LTD.) 
15 STATION ROAD KETTERING Phone 3059 


OF 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS 


ROSE SPECIALISTS 
for over ninety years. Our illustrated Rose 
Catalogue, gladly sent on request, describes some 
of the best modern varieties of bush and 
floribunda as well as many old favourites which 
have proved their worth. 


ARTHUR CHARLTON & SONS LTD. 
Summervale Nurseries, Eridge Rd., 
Tunbridge Wells 


a dainty dish! 
Firm, ripe cherries, freshly 
picked make a delicious 
dessert. Served from 


THE 
HOSTESS BASKET 
(lined with napkins or 
doilies, or fresh, green 
leaves), they will delight 
the eye and appetite. 
now in three sizes: 
2/11 
ia” 69 
Set of three for 17/6 or £1, post free, from 
PLANTOIDS LTD., Bromiley, Kent 
A GRAHAM FARISH COMPANY 
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At last! An all-purpose liquid magure AT A PRICE SO 
REASONABLE YOU CAN USE IT FREELY! WELGRO is a 
natural, balanced feed in handy powder form, that feeds 
plants through both leaves and roots. WELGRO acts 
quickly om even the poorest ‘soils, correcting soil 
deficiencies and promoting vigorous 
(yet sturdy) growth. 


£802 GALLONS 


WELGRO HAS THE HIGHEST 
NUTRIENT VALUE 
(60°) OF ANY LIQUID MANURE 
ON THE MARKET 


Phosphates—for 
sturdiness and fruiting 


18% Potash—for health, 
3 colour and flavour 

PLUS 7 Extra Minerals (trace elements), 
Hs Magnesium, Iron, Copper, Manganese, 
Zinc, Boron, Molybdenum—a!) essential 
; to healthy plant fife. PLUS 4 Special 
Penetrant (G¥F55) for quick, complete 
penetration to leaves and roots. 


Everything grows with 
Ask for WELGRO at all Gardening and 
Hardware and Boots & 


(216 plus posage & packing} to: 


ULVIR LTD * BOREHAMWOOD Pioneers of tigud Feeding for 20 


5 
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SPECIAL PLANTOIDS 
for DAHLIAS 


Strong and healthy plants result 
from individual feeding with 
special Plantoids for Dabhlias. 
These tablets are carefully 
balanced to supply nutrients 
necessary for producing huge 
crops of fine blooms in rich 
vivid colours. Dahlias thrive on 
a regular diet of Plantoids. 


In packets 1/- and 3/6, and 8/- 
Economy Drums. 


Tomatabs produce short stocky plants 
carrying an abundance of sweet, juicy, 
medium-sized fruits of excellent colour. 
Plants crop earlier, the flavour and texture 
“of the fruit is enhanced, and they ripen to 
rich, deep red. 


In cartons 2/3, and 9/- Economy Drums. 


Regular Plantoids for all other garden plants and vegetables 
roduce magnificent growth. In packets 2/- and 3/6, and 8/- 
conomy Drums. 


From Woolworths, Boots, Co-operatives, 
and all Hardware and Seed Stores. 


PLANTOIDS LIMITED 
~~ BROMLEY, KENT 
A GRAHAM FARISH COMPANY 
Printed by Spottiswoode, Ballantyne & Co, Lid., London and Colchester 
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SPECIAL TOMATABS 
Big for TOMATOES 
| 


